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FORTHCOMING 


Our November issue will be enlarged to 72 pages, 
‘and will be devoted entirely to the “American Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in the Metropolitan-Whitney Col- 
lection.” Table of contents: 


FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR discusses “American Art 
and the Metropolitan.” 

JULIANA R. FORCE tells “The Story of the Whit- 
ney.” 

JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER discusses “The Emerg- 
ing Nation”, with illustrations of paintings by Feke, 
Smibert, Copley, West, and the other artists who 
witnessed (and painted) the emergence of America 
as a nation. 

EDGAR P. RICHARDSON writes about “The Roman- 
tics”, beginning with Allston, and tracing the de- 
velopment of American art up to the period of the 
Civil War, when New York was achieving its posi- 
tion as America’s art center. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR., discusses “The En- 
larging Arena”, when the influence of French im- 
pressionism reached its height in America, but when 
Homer and Eakins went right on painting like no 
one but Homer and Eakins. ; 

HOLGER CAHILL treats “The Moderns”, beginning 
with the revolt of “The Eight” against the Academy, 
and tracing subsequent developments (including the 
famous “Armory Show” of 1913), which he sees as 
forming two chief currents that persist today: 
realism and formalism. 

ELIZABETH MCCAUSLAND has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy that lists more than 1,000 books, articles, and 
brochures on the outstanding American artists of the 
past 300 years, and provides an over-all picture of 
American art history. 
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| Ya fausca announces tits 


ANNUAL 


ART COMPETE 


e a contest for artists by artists to 


stimulate the best expression of 
American art without regard to 


subject or treatment..... 


Sf, announcing this, our second annual Art Competition, we wish to emphasize 
our conviction that industry can best serve the interests of American art by 

encouraging artistic output without imposing commercial restraints of any kind. 
Our reward will indeed be magnanimous if, by subsidizing American artists 

through national art competitions of this kind, we aid the creation of American 
art, and develop public appreciation of its merit . . . This competition will 
open on August 15, 1946, and the final date for submission of entries will be 

December 1, 1946. One hundred outstanding American Artists to be nominated by 


the Invitation Jury will compete. The Award Jury will be chosen by the entrants. 


Pertinent facts concerning 1947 La Tausca Art Competition ; 


invitation jury 


Based on our experiences in sponsoring the 1946 


La Tausca Art Competition and in discussions with 


numerous artists, museum directors and critics, we 
have adopted the Invitation Jury method for the 
selection of artists entering this national competition. 


The following artists and museum directors will serve 
as the Invitation Jury: 


Aaron Bonrop 
Giapys Rockmore Davis 
’ Stuart Davis 
Puiuie Guston 
Leon KRroti 
FLETCHER MARTIN 
EUGENE SPEICHER 
Max WEBER 
AuFrep H. Barr, Jr., - 
_ (Museum of Modern Art) 
Dr. Grace Mortey, |“ back 
(San Francisco Museum of Art) 


Perry T. RATHBONE, 
(City Art Museum of St. Louis) 


Each member of the Invitation Jury will nominate 
10 or more artists to participate in the competition— 
until a list of 100 artists is evolved. 


Members of the Invitation Jury will, of course, be 
eligible to enter their works in the competition. 


award jury 


After 100 entries have been received, a list of artists 
and directors, including all members of the Invitation 
Jury, will be sent to each competing artist who will 
in turn vote and select a jury of 5 to judge the prize- 
winning paintings. No member of the Invitation Jury 
will be eligible for the Award Jury if he or she enters 
the art competition. 


awards 


The prizes will be awards, not purchase prizes. The 
winners will retain their paintings after reproduc- 
tions have been made and the paintings have been 
exhibited according to schedule. 


Awards will be made as follows: 


First prize .................. $2,000 
Second prize .............. 1,500 
Third prize ...............- - 1,000 — 
Fourth prize .............. 750 
Fifth prize .................. 500 
Sixth prize .................. 250 


Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth prizes to be 
known as “honorable mentions”—$100 each. 


The total amount of the awards is $6400. Prize win- 


-ners will be invited to New York for the opening 


show with all expenses paid. 


exhibition 


During 1947, the exhibit of “award” paintings will 
tour the country in outstanding museums. A cata- 
logue containing printed reproductions of the ‘win- 
ning paintings will be furnished. with each exhibit. 


reproduction 


Reproduction rights for advertising and display of. 
the first six prize winners will be held by the sponsor, : 
but the paintings remain the property of the artists, 
except for exhibition purposes. An additional award 
of $150 will be made to any of the other artists whose 
paintings are reproduced for advertising or display © 
purposes. 


size 


Paintings not including frame, must not exceed 36 
inches in length or width, nor be less than 12 inches 
in length or width. All paintings must be framed, but 
no glass will be accepted. 


submission- entry blanks 


Only one painting by each artist may be submitted. 
The entry blank declaring intention to enter the 
competition must be signed and mailed to Heller- 
Deltah Company immediately, but in no case later 
than October 15, 1946. 


shipping charges 


Round-trip transportation charges of paintings sent 
to New York for entry in the competition, will be 
borne by the Heller-Deltah Company. 


HELLER-DELTAH COMPANY, Inc. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Turner: RAIN, 
STEAM & SPEED. 
National Gal- 
lery, London. 


Hogarth: THE 
CALAIS GATE. 
National Gal- 
lery, London. 


OCTOBER 


Constable: STOKE BY NAYLAND. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH PAINTING 


BY HERBERT READ 


Such is always the mode in which the highest imaginative 
faculty seizes its materials, It never stops at crusts or ashes, 
or outward images of any kind; it ploughs them all aside, and 
plunges into the very central fiery heart; nothing else will con- 
tent its spirituality; whatever semblances and various outward 
shows and phases its subject may possess go for nothing; it gets 
within all fence, cuts down to the root, and drinks the very 
vital sap of that it deals with: once therein, it is at liberty to 
throw up what new shoots it will, so always that the true juice 
and sap be in them, and to prune and twist them at its pleasure, 

and bring them to fairer fruit than grew on the old tree; but all 
_ this pruning and twisting is work that it likes not, and often 
does ill; its function and gift are the getting at the root, its 
nature and dignity depend on its holding things always by the 
heart. Take its hand from off the beating of that, and it will 
prophesy no longer; it looks not in the eyes, it judges not by 
the voice, it describes not by outward features; all that it affirms, 
_ judges, or describes, it affirms from within. 


d Ruskin: “Modern Painters.” Vol. II, (1846). 


THE exhibition of British painting in Chicago, completing 
Band strengthening the impression left by the exhibition of works 
_by Turner, Constable and Bonington held earlier in the year 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has given the American 
public the best opportunity they have yet had to appreciate, 
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HERBERT READ IS THE AUTHOR OF MANY DISTINGUISHED ARTICLES 
AND BOOKS, PUBLISHED BOTH HERE AND IN HIS NATIVE ENGLAND. 


not the extent, but the essence of the English contribution to 
the art of painting. The Boston exhibition was an impressive 
demonstration of the quantity and quality of the material 
permanently available in the United States; but the Chicago 
exhibition is a choice selection of the best that we in England 
can offer, and the fame of English painting must rest on the 
evidence there presented. 

The effort of a hundred years is in question—beginning 
with Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode (1744) and ending (at 
Chicago) with Turner’s Rain, Steam and Speed (1844). The 
inclusion of Hogarth prevents any easy generalizations about 
the romantic nature of the English genius—or, indeed, similar 
generalizations about the nature of romanticism, for if we are 
going to claim the painter of Marriage a la Mode as a realist, 


John Constable: 
STOKE BY NAY- 
LAND, sketch, 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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as an artist “engage”, according to the fashionable doctrine, by 
social realities, then what are we to call the painter whose 
“sketches” of clouds or trees were not only based on an ob- 
servation scientific in its exactitude, but reinforced by a deter- 
mined study of the scientific literature of the period? Nothing 
is more trivial and perverse than a theory which assumes that 
because an artist directs his attention towards human beings 
or social actions, he thereby becomes in some sense more “real- 
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Turner: A FROSTY MORNING, 
1813. Lent to Chicago by the 
National Gallery, London. 


istic’, or even more “classical”, and is therefore in some un- 
defined sense “greater”, than the artist who prefers te paint 
landscapes or still-life. One might as well say that the science 
of anthropology is more realistic or more important than the 
science of geology. Just as in this case it is the scientific method 
which matters—and which should be the sole object of our 
judgment—so in the other case it is or should be the esthetic 


method which matters. From this point of view, differences of 


1821. From the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 


4 Constable: HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 
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some importance are observable—and revealing. 

Ruskin, in the passage quoted above, writing exactly a hun- 
dred years ago and at the end of this period we are now con- 
templating, pointed to one obvious difference—a difference in 
the quality of the imagination. It would be simplifying too 
much to say that Constable, Turner and Bonington had one 
quality in common, not shared by Hogarth. As a matter of fact, 
Ruskin himself distinguished sharply between the imaginative 
powers of Constable and Turner. “There are some truths”, he 
wrote (my italics) “early obtained, which give a deceptive 
resemblance to Nature; others only to be obtained with diffi- 
culty, which cause no deception, but give inner and deep 
resemblance. These two classes of truths cannot be obtained 
together: choice must be made between them. The bad painter 
gives the cheap deceptive resemblance. The good painter gives 
the precious non-deceptive resemblance. Constable perceives in 
a landscape that grass is wet, the meadows flat, and the boughs 
shady; that is to say, about as much as, I suppose, might in 
general be apprehended, between them, by an intelligent fawn 
and a skylark. Turner perceives at a glance the whole sum of 
visible truth open to human intelligence.” 

A logical fallacy will be obvious in this argument; for if a 
fawn is “intelligent” it is presumably just as capable as Turner 
of perceiving “the whole sum of visible truth.” Later on in 
his work, Ruskin was forced to distinguish between two kinds 
of imagination, and to qualify the kind possessed by Turner as 
“noble”—an ethical qualification as blatant as any put forward 
by our modern protagonists of the “engagé” in art, of socialist 
realism, of nationalism, etc. 

Let us be quite frank about this issue. When Constable says, 
“There is nothing ugly; I never saw an ugly thing in my life: 
for let the form of an object be what it may, light, shade, and 
perspective will always make it beautiful”—he too is giving vent 
to an ethical overtone. It is not light, shade, and perspective 
which in themselves transform ordinary or even ugly objects 


Turner: INTERIOR AT PET- 
worTH, 1830. Lent by the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 
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into works of art; they are rather transformed by the artist’s 
feeling and associational values “old rotten planks, slimy 
posts and brickwork, I love such things’, Constable confessed. 
“Painting is with me but another word for feeling.” 

On that note we can reconcile Turner and Constable, and 
Ruskin with them both. Indeed, the primacy of feeling is the 
bracket in which we can include the whole romantic movement 
—not only the painters but the poets, philosophers and archi- 
tects. In Hogarth, generally speaking, the primary act is one 
of judgment, of criticism, of rational selection. Feeling is 
worked up to cope with the selected facts. Not that Hogarth is 
the perfect contrast to Turner or Constable. Reynolds, with 
his conscious idealism,-his canon of perfection, his declared 
aim of “correcting Nature”, is the true English representative 
of classicism—compare with Constable’s “There is nothing 
ugly”, Reynolds’ “All the objects which are exhibited to our 
view by Nature, upon close examination will be found to have 
their blemishes and defects.” Hogarth played with the classical 
Ideal, though there is no example of his failure to achieve it in 
the present exhibition. But his predominant aim is social 
criticism, and social honesty when it is a question of a direct 
portrait. 

What distinguishes all the romantic painters, both from the 
realists and the classicists, is their preoccupation with land- 
scape. Constable could paint a very competent portrait, though 
there is none in this exhibition; Bonington (who died at the 
age of 27) promised to be a master of portraiture. Across the 
channel romantic painters like Delacroix and Courbet and even 
Corot excelled in portraiture. There is nothing inconsistent, 
therefore, between romanticism as such and the art of portrait 
painting. Why, then, the almost exclusive devotion of the 
English romanticists to landscape? 

Here we touch upon something fundamental in English art, 
which is only to be understood as the contest between two 


philosophies of life—one native, indigenous, instinctive, the 


other imported, imitated, acquired. The native tradition is a 
northern tradition, allied to the tradition which stretched right 
across Scandinavia, Russia, Northern China. The imported tra- 
dition is the Mediterranean tradition. The contrast between 
these two traditions has often been described—never better 
than by Laurence Binyon in his Tokyo lectures of 1929 (‘‘Land- 
scape in English Art and Poetry”)—and this is not the place 
to discuss the subject generally. But the fundamental distinc- 
tion is the one which finds expression precisely in this attitude 
to nature. In the north the concept of nature may differ from 
time to time and from place to place: it may be negative, as in 
Celtic art, transforming natural objects into decorative pattern; 
or it may be affirmative, as in the art of the period we are study- 
ing, striving to reproduce the “dewy freshness” of the scene. 
But affirmative or negative, the concept is there all the time, 
Sr, breaking out in the margins of a manuscript, in the tracery of 
: a stained-glass window, in stone capitals and chased silver, 
a above all in poetry, 


Fy 
% Reducing all that’s made 
| To a green thought in a green shade. 


a In Latin countries, however, nature has no existence, except 
as the unessential background to human activities, as décor. 
There are exceptional artists, like Leonardo, who are inspired 
by a scientific curiosity which includes natural facts in its 
scope. But man, in godlike isolation, is the singular subject 
of Greek sculpture, of Italian painting, of Latin literature. 
Even in the romantic period which concerns us now, it is Byron, 
a “humanist”, who can be assimilated by the Continent. Words- 
worth, a much greater poet, is ignored. 

The predominance of landscapes in English painting is to be 
explained, therefore, as indigenous—as the expression of an 
innate northern necessity, and not as a romantic category. To 
call Constable romantic is misleading: he was not in any sense 
an introvert, but rather a modest craftsman, interested in the 
efficiency of his tools, the chemistry of his materials, the 
technique of his craft. The twenty-four “sketches” exhibited in 
Chicago are no more romantic than a weather report. But they 
are accurate, they are vividly expressed, they are truthful. By 


Bonington: A COAST SCENE, 
NORMANDY. Collection, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


contrast, a painting like the Calais Gate is theatrical, exag- 
gerated, unreal; in the popular usage of the word, it is infinitely 
more “romantic” than anything Constable ever painted. 
Turner is another question. His sketches are precise, even 
more precise than Constable’s. Constable admired them greatly. 
An early painting, like A Frosty Morning (1813) does not differ 
greatly in conception from Constable’s Hampstead Heath 
(1821). But what shall we say of the Jnterior at Petworth 
(1830) or Rain, Steam and Speed (1844)? Natural truth, in 
any sense conceived by Constable, is no longer in question. 
(Constable himself found (17 May, 1803) that “Turner becomes 
more and more extravagant, and less attentive to nature.” ) 
Ruskin had to defend his hero on the grounds that truth of 
another kind was being presented, and it needed nothing less 
than a new theory of art. This theory was the theory of ex- 
pressionism, a modern word, but though Ruskin did not use 
the word, no one has more precisely or more eloquently formu- 
lated this theory. What he wrote in defence of Turner can be 
used in explanation of any great expressionist artist since his 
time—Oskar Kokoschka, for example. The paragraph set at 
the head of this article is the most succinct statement of the 
theory which I can find in “Modern Painters.” Ruskin called 
the faculty involved “Imagination,” again a word which has 
many usages, but he agreed that “the name is of little conse- 
quence.” Whatever it is to be called, “this penetrating, pos- 
session-taking faculty” is “the highest intellectual power of 
man.” “There is no reasoning in it; it works not by algebra, 
nor by integral calculus; it is a piercing pholas-like mind’s 
tongue, that works and tastes into the very rock heart; no 
matter what be the subject submitted to it, substance or a 


There is perhaps a further refinement in Ruskin’s theor 
which should be noted, for it serves to distinguish Turner from 
some modern expressionists. A work of art, said Ruskin, i: 
often called imaginative when it merely leaves room for th 
action of the imagination: when it is merely suggestive, a 
a few shapeless scratches may be, or accidental stains on a wall. 
But this is not the real test. “The vacancy of a truly imaginativ 
work” (and here presumably Ruskin was thinking of work 
such as the Interior at Petworth) “results not from absence of 


ideas, or incapability of grasping or detailing them, but from 
the painter having told the whole pith and power of his subject 
and disdaining to tell more; and the sign of this being the 
case is that the mind of the beholder is forced to act in a 
certain mode, and feels itself overpowered, and borne away by 
that of the painter, and not able to defend itself, nor go which 
way it will: and the value of the work depends on the truth, 
authority, and inevitability of this suggestiveness.” 

This distinction might be illustrated by that painting which 
Ruskin said he would choose were he reduced to rest Turner’s 
immortality upon any single work—The Slave Ship from the 
Boston Museum. Ruskin wrote one of his wonderful purple 
patches in description of this picture (“Modern Painters,” Vol. 
I, Pt. Il, Sect. v, Ch. iii), a parallel work of art rather than 
an analysis, but once the spectator has seized the subject (a 
slaver riding a storm, and throwing her slaves overboard), 
and then looks into the picture, it will be seen how what appears 
at first sight to be a confused torment of water and spray, 
transfused by the rays of the setting sun, is actually packed 
with realistic incident—agitated fishes,* pieces of wreckage, 
disappearing limbs, despairing hands, hovering gulls, and in 
the offing, two ominous sea-monsters with gaping jaws. “Its 
daring conception, ideal in the highest sense of the word, is 
based on the purest truth, and wrought out with the concen- 
trated knowledge of a life . . . the whole picture dedicated to 
the most sublime of subjects and impressions—the power, 
majesty, and deathfulness of the open, deep, illimitable sea.” 


[ may seem in this article to have concentrated too much on 
Turner, and to have quoted too much Ruskin, but I have done 
so deliberately. It would have been more cautious to concen- 
trate on Constable, but he may be safely left to the academic 
critics. The truth is that for many years now the issue of 
Turner’s art has been avoided by art critics, English and 
American. “Avoided” is perhaps not the right word, since some 
of these critics, such as Roger Fry, have expressed themselves 
in no uncertain terms. But to express dislike or revulsion or 
disdain is not a scientific attitude. It is the real issue that has 
been avoided, and this is the clash I have already spoken of, 
between the northern and Mediterranean-traditions, between 
expressionism and idealism. I do not think any of the ex- 
ponents of expressionism, least of all Ruskin, have wished to 
deny the values represented by the classical ideal. But they 
do insist that it is not the only way of representing the world 
we experience, and much as they respect the vision which “sees 
things steadily and sees them whole”, they would point out that 
for some purposes the attitude is too detached; that, indeed, 
the nature and dignity of a truly imaginative faculty “depends 
on its always holding things by the heart.” 


* Less respectfully, Thackeray described them as “such a race 
of fishes as never was seen since the saeculum Pyrrhae; gaping 
dolphins redder than the reddest herrings, horrid spreading polypi, 
like huge slimy poached eggs, in which hapless niggers plunge and 
disappear,” anticipating any modern philistine’s reaction to an 
expressionist exhibition. 


Turner: THE SLAVE sHIp. Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for the Chicago Art Institute’s current British exhibition. 
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Peter Breughel (the younger): 
BATTLE OF LENT AGAINST CARNI- 
VAL, oil on panel 461% x 652”. 
Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


EXHIBITING AND COLLECTING ART 


IN THE MIDWEST 
BY DWIGHT KIRSCH 


THE mid-country of America is known to cross-country 
travelers as a flat, wide-open stretch. These flat plains, almost 
unbroken, are properly known as the “granary” or the “bread 
basket” of our land, and the people living here, whether in the 
country or in cities, have many staunch qualities in common. 
Among them are the tenacity to establish roots, and the fore- 
sight to look to the future more than to the past. “Pioneer 
Spirit” is not an idle term—it still has meaning for the third 
and fourth generations of settlers. 

Though food production and establishment of homes have 
been the main occupations of these settlers, they have not for- 
gotten to surround themselves from the first with those things 
which make life bearable—among them art in all its forms. 
Exhibiting and collecting art has gone on in the midwest since 
the days of the first homes and villages. The flowering of these 
art activities has now grown into something truly astonishing, 
a fact often remarked by men who were transplanted to mid- 
western training camps during the war. 

The great museums and collections such as the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the St. Louis City Art Museum, the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, and the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City are too well known to need description 
here. It is rather the purpose of this article to outline art activi- 
ties and collecting in the lesser-known centers of the midwest. 
The area included comprises about a dozen states, from In- 
diana to the Rockies and from Minnesota southward to Okla- 
homa. The current “American Art Annual” (1945) lists over 
160 art organizations in these states which exhibit or collect art. 
There are many others—not listed for various reasons. 
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It has been the task of the Art Associations, “Friends of 
Art” or Study Clubs in various towns, to start activities at 
home, often within a few years after first settlement of a given 
community. Many of them were founded in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. Most of these communities had a college or 
university for which the art clubs often helped to provide 
financial support for exhibits, lectures, and even for art teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

These organizations and the art departments of the colleges 
which they helped to establish have flourished and are now an 
integral part of community life in the midwest. Art centers 
with handsome buildings have eventually come, in many cases 
by bequests from individual leaders who promoted the art 
organizations. The part that public tax funds have had in this 
growth has been a very minor one. So art indeed has come from 
and through the people in the midwest. 

However, the Federal Art Projects of the WPA did start 
and revive many art activities in the midwest. Indeed it is here 
that one of the most lasting impressions of the program is felt. 
For example, the WPA art program opened up several art 
centers that have continued—as in at least four towns in Wyo- 
ming, and in the Oklahoma City Art Center—and brought new 
life to certain art galleries, such as the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. Works of American artists allocated from the 
Federal Art Projects to tax-supported institutions have en- 
hanced many collections, or started them where there were none. 

The greatest change in exhibitions in the midwest in the 
past twenty years has been in the increase of material available 
on the home grounds. Whereas exhibition centers formerly de- 
pended entirely on traveling shows of the American Federation 
of Arts, the College Art Association, the Museum of Modern 
Art, or art dealers, a great variety of art is now available from 
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local private collectors or by exchange with other art institutions | 


close at hand. For example, the Oklahoma City Art Center last 
fall presented an excellent representative group of paintings 
by the Hudson River Valley School, selected from pictures 
owned by Oklahoma collectors. At the University of Nebraska 
Galleries our first two shows of 1946 were loan exhibitions 
from private collectors of Lincoln and vicinity—shows devoted 
to Chinese and Contemporary American Art. Small operating 
budgets are partly responsible for these devices. Rather than 
hold no art shows when funds run out, many a pioneering art 
director scurries around and turns up something fine close to 
home. 

A group of art museums, college and university galleries 
of the great plains organized two years ago as the “Midwest 
Museums Association,” (later changed to the “Great Plains 
Museums Association”), comprising 15 member organizations 
in five states. A closer acquaintance of directors of these gal- 
leries has already resulted in exchange shows and in the solu- 
tion of mutual problems, saving much expense and time. 

The custom of sharing exhibition material has been extended 
by many of our larger institutions to libraries, clubs, and 
schools in smaller towns or rural districts. Lacking regularly 
established places to hold shows, these are often displayed 
wherever space is available—in rural schools, churches, “city” 
auditoriums, high school gymnasiums, at county fairs (next to 
fancy work and canned fruit, and in one case next to the hog 
pavilion), even on an outdoor porch of a park building. The 
enthusiastic reception of art shown under these conditions has 
more than made up for the lack of conventional background. 

Some of the high schools, too, have progressive galleries 
where a regular exhibition program is maintained. I have 
visited two of these in Kansas, at Topeka and Winfield, which 
are well-arranged and are doing a splendid job. 

Student Union buildings on the various university cam- 
puses have done much to present art to the students where they 
gather, relax, and have fun. The state universities of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Iowa have developed their programs of 
art shows in the “Union” to a particularly high point. These 
three universities also have collections of fine reproductions 
available to students and faculty members for loan or rental. 
At Nebraska, as our art collections have grown beyond our gal- 
lery space, we send pictures regularly to the Student Union 
Building and to many administrative offices in other campus 
buildings. In these ways the art audience is increased and varied. 

The exhibition centers in the midwest without exception pro- 
vide a place for meetings and annual exhibitions of artists in 
the community, state, or region. Solo shows of work by “native 
sons” are frequent events, too, especially in the smaller towns. 
Local art is often shown by department stores which have been 
generous with auditorium and wall space. Numerous small 
towns have staged shows honoring “native sons” who have 
“made good” in the art world. Some of the state fairs have 
done exceptional jobs of exhibiting art—notably Iowa and 
Kansas (at the Free Fair in Topeka)—but there is much yet 
to be done in improving these art exhibits in other midwestern 
states. 

Among the best regional art annuals in the midwest are the 
“Artists West of the Mississippi”, an invitation show at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts’ Center; the Six States Exhibit 
at the Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, and the Missouri Artists An- 


‘nual, both juried shows with awards. The latter has just 
adopted a device for saving labor in assembling and jurying 
~ one show, which was juried in St. Louis, then held successively 


in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


- Lest the reader gain the impression that the art exhibition 
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Stuart Davis: BASS Rocks, #1, 1939, oil, 33 « 43”. Wichita Art 
Museum, Mrs. Roland P. Murdock Collection, Wichita, Kansas. 


Dong Kingman: NEW YORK AFTER THE STORM, 1942, watercolor, 
University of Nebraska, The Hall Collection, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Above left: Thomas Eakins: MRS. MARY HALLOCK-GREENEWALT, oil, 
36 x« 24’, Wichita Art Museum. Below right: Jack Levine: PEN- 
SIONAIRE, 1945, oil, 36 x 30’, University of Nebraska. Below left: 
Anton Refregier: BROKEN LIFE, University of Arizona. Above right: 
Max Weber: DISCUSSING THE TORAH, 1940, oil, 20 x 24’, from the 
University of Nebraska Collection. 
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activities are too localized, and devote too much space to 
popular or minor art, let us point out a few outstanding in- 
stances of significant and broadening art exhibition programs 
where larger budgets were available. Henry Hope of Indiana 
writes that since the fall of 1941, the following have been 
among the exhibitions presented: A two-man show (Stuart 
Davis and Marsden Hartley) ; “Masters of Still Life Painting ;” 
“Social Trends in American Painting ;” “Contemporary Sculp- 
ture;” “Twentieth Century French Painting;” “Modern Ger- 
man Painting Before Hitler;” “Abstract Art and Surrealism:” 
and during this school year, “Medieval Art” and “Renaissance 
Art.” The Philbrook Art Center at Tulsa, under.the direction 
of Bernard Frazier, has also presented an interesting and 
original series of shows. The educational value of these well- 
planned series is inestimable. 

The Walker Art Center of Minneapolis has this year opened 
a new field in a permanent installation of the “Gallery of 
Everyday Art” devoted to architecture and allied arts. (See 
MAGAZINE OF ART, April, 1946.) Other forward-looking shows 
have been presented by this institution, and are well related to 
life in our time. 

Several large Contemporary Art Annuals are regularly pre- 
sented in the midwest. The Chicago Art Institute’s American 
Painting Annual (alternating now with the watercolor annual) 
leads the field. The Nebraska Art Association’s Contemporary 
Art Annual, now in its 56th year, maintains a high standard. 
Each year a particular feature is presented at Nebraska—this 
year it is modern European art, as related to the work of the 
European refugee artists in America, and war.art by Americans 
on both fronts. In 1945 the University of lowa launched a Con- 
temporary Annual which promises to be one of the top summer 
shows of the nation. Both of these universities are buying 
for their permanent collections from their own annual shows, 
benefiting by having the material at hand to study for several 
weeks before selecting purchases. 

Art collections in the midwest, we repeat, have largely been 
started by local art associations and carried forward with the 
help of generous bequests and gifts of individual art enthus- 
jasts. In several cases the particular interest of the donor has 
shaped the character of a collection. This is true, for example, 
of the Taylor collection of southwest Indian and Spanish folk 
art at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, and the Chinese 
jades of the Walker Art Center, at Minneapolis. The American 
art collections that have been formed at Wichita, Kansas, and 
here at the University of Nebraska have followed the expressed 
or implied wishes of the donors of these bequests. Native art 
of the region has been the feature of some collections—Ameri- 
can Indian art in the Denver Art Museum, in the Philbrook 
Art Center, and the Gilcrease Foundation in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Significant among collections of decorative arts is that of 
the Spooner-Thayer Museum at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. 

The Joslyn Memorial in Omaha has made great progress in 

the past five years in acquiring a group of masterpieces of 
European art of various periods and schools. The importance 
of these acquisitions indicates that the Joslyn collection will 
rank with the best art museum collections in the United States. 
Fortunately, few of the smaller midwestern galleries have de- 
cided to become “little Metropolitan Museums” or- “National 
~ Galleries. ” This, in my opinion, is as it should be. Why should 
"every art museum try to duplicate the collections of others— 
Ee especially when limitations of funds and space suggest develop- 
ment of a particular field in which a good start has already 
been made? One can envision in the future a series of different 
put related art collections in midwestern cities, each notable for 


O'Keeffe: ORIENTAL Poppies, oil, 2934 x 3934”. U. of Minnesota. 


Marsden Hartley: MT. KATAHDIN, AUTUMN, #1, 1939-40, oil, 30% 
x 40”, University of Nebraska, Hall Collection, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Max Beckmann: CARNIVAL, oil triptych, 74 x* 115”, U. of Towa. 
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its own kind of art. Thus a tour of those museums would be a 
refreshing and enlightening experience, as it is even now. 

Midwestern art galleries have quietly been making strides in 
collecting good contemporary American art. The Swope Gallery 
in Terre Haute, Indiana, the Murdock Collection in Wichita, 
the Nebraska Collection in Lincoln, and the University of Ari- 
zona collection at Tucson, along with a few others, have high 
standards and certain unique qualities. The Swope collection, 
like the University of Arizona collection, was formed in a rela- 
tively short time. The location of the gallery, in the heart 
of Terre Haute, is fortunate as a center easily accessible to the 
townspeople, and its familiar surroundings help to overcome 
some of the fear people often have of visiting an art gallery. 
The Arizona collection of more than 100 paintings and draw- 
ings by representative contemporary Americans was selected 
by the painter Bruce Mitchell, for a donor who very recently 
revealed his identity as Charles Leonard Pfeiffer, a graduate 
of the university. 

The Murdock collection has been ably selected by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Navas. In my opinion it shows the results of the most 
consistent choice and the highest standards of quality of any 
collection of American art that I have seen. Though still in the 
formative stage, this collection in Wichita is truly a gem, and 
can well serve as a standard worthy of study by the largest 
museums of our land. It presents a clear picture of our Amer- 
ican art at its best. Acquisitions have been planned to hang 
together well with each year’s additions, as well as to fill in 
gaps in the full story of American art. 

We have been fortunate in Lincoln, Nebraska, to have had 
a bequest with simple but wise restrictions. It was left to the 
University of Nebraska in 1928 by Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. 
Hall, leaders in the Nebraska Art Association, who had been 
buying art since 1888. The University of Nebraska has been 
carrying out the spirit of this interest in buying American art— 
though the bequest specifies only that “works of art, certified in 
writing by two expert judges of art” shall be bought. We buy 
from our annual shows after at least two weeks of studying 
paintings and sculpture in our own galleries, comparing work 
under consideration with our collection as it exists. 

The result, in numbers, has been some 90 works of American 
Art, including paintings, small sculpture, watercolors, draw- 
ings, and prints. It has been a privilege to see what $5000 
annually can buy, in fifteen years of searching for the best 
in American contemporary art. The quality of our shows has 
improved too, due to the fact that artists and dealers know 
of our consistent policy of acquisition. 

The midwest has held a position of leadership in recognizing 
the importance of collecting art by living American. artists. 
Celebrating this and featuring the best of collecting in this 
field, the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center held the first of 
a proposed annual series of loan exhibitions in the summer of 
1946. Thirty museums were represented with seventy paint- 
ings by contemporary Americans, purchased since January, 
1945. To my knowledge this is the first exhibition of the sort 
to be held in the United States, and one which should do much 
toward recognizing the quality of American art today, and 
encouraging a high standard of acquisitions. 

These few examples are enough to prove the existence of an 
exciting new growth of public interest in the arts in the Mid- 
west. There is an equally exciting new and fresh quality in the 
art which midwestern galleries can now offer. With travel possi- 
ble again, these great plains will no longer seem like lonely 
barriers stretching between our widely spaced communities, 
Rather will they provide nourishment for a people hungry for 
new growth and new pioneering in the arts. 
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APSARA, sandstone, Northern Chi Dynasty, China, 560-570 
A.D., h. 22”. From the collection of the Walker Art Center. 


Jose de Creeft: MAYA, direct carving in black granite. The 
Wichita Art Museum, Murdock Collection, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Ben Shahn: wevvers, 1944, tempera on composition board, 22 x 3934, Museum of Modern Art. Painted originally for the 
Graphics Section of the OWI as a war production poster, it was discarded after the Section was reorganized, but when the 
artist became associated with the Political Action Committee it was accepted for use as a PAC poster. (See cut page 232.) 


ART AND LABOR 
BY WALTER ABELL 


IN most of the recent widespread discussion of industrial art 
patronage, industry has been conceived as identical with man- 
agement. Obviously this is a limited view of the subject, if not 
a euphemistic one. In the more fundamental sense—the sense 
in which the world today can be said to be evolving an industrial 
civilization—labor must also be recognized as an integral and 
vital part of the industrial fabric. Hence no survey of the rela- 
tions between art and industry could be complete without ex- 
amining the subject as it affects and is affected by labor. Having 
considered the art projects sponsored by management in a 
previous article (“Industry and Painting,” Macazine oF Art, 
~ March 1946), let us now complete our picture of current 
industrial patronage by reviewing the artistic activities of 
organized labor, and by attempting to evaluate their significance 
— for American culture. 

As with management, so with labor, a study of the field 
reveals the fact that the major developments are recent—a 
_ matter chiefly of the past five years. They appear to be mainly 
_ of two general types, each with several variations and _ sub- 
_ divisions. The first grows out of union educational programs 
and is concerned primarily with creative expression or cultural 
7 development on the part of union members. The second con- 
sists in the commissions or other employment offered by the 

unions to professional artists. 
Of the artistic activities growing out of union educational 
programs, by far the most common is the art class organized 
for the creative participation of union members. Characteristic 
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examples are the “art workshops” sponsored by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers and by the National Mari- 
time Union, both in New York. The garment workshops are 
two in number, one conducted by Local 22, the other by Local 
91. According to present information, Local 22 has the dis- 
tinction of being the first labor organization to institute regular 
creative activities in the field of art. The original proposal for 
such activities, however—and this suggests a growing rap- 
prochement between what had been two separate worlds—came 
not from union sources but from a professional artist, Seth 
Hoffman. 

Hoffman’s career, which began with studies at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and the Beaux Arts, had subsequently ex- 
tended from a one-man show at New York’s Macbeth Gallery 
in 1929 to representation in Pepsi-Cola’s first “Portrait of 
America” Exhibition. Interwoven with the artist’s creative im- 
pulse was a social one: a conviction that art could and should 
have a place in the daily life of the common people. How 
bridge the gap between this conviction in the mind of a painter 
and the actual circumstances of life in a callous and often 
ruthless industrial society? The labor unions suggested them- 
selves as a possible answer. Originally organized to assist work- 
ers in their struggle against economic oppression, the unions, as 
they achieved legal recognition, power, and maturity, had 
gradually become peoples’ organizations with a many-sided 
program; a program concerned, among other things, with the 
education and recreation of union members. There were al- 
ready creative groups in music, drama, and the crafts. Why 
should not painting be added to the program? 

Mr. Hoffman discussed the matter with friends in the Edu- 
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cational Department of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. This department, it may be noted in passing, sur- 
passes many of our colleges, and invites comparison with 
many of our universities, in the extent of its educational ac- 
tivities. At the outbreak of the war it was spending $200,000 
a year on a program which included 968 classes and activity 
groups enrolling nearly 20,000 students. Hoffman’s suggestion 
was accepted for inclusion in this program, and in March, 
1940, he opened Local 22’s art workshop. 

The experiment began in a small way. Definitely it was an 
experiment for all concerned. “All of us, teachers and pupils 
alike,” says Marie Hoffman (who assists her husband in con- 


ducting the workshops), ‘‘all of us approached our experiment 
in an attitude of fear and trembling.” Room for 17 students THE VANISHING CURVE, oil by 


had been provided in the union headquarters, and the space Arlene Shore, 17-year-old 
was filled as soon as the plan was announced. The first studio daughter of Local 22 member. 
was soon augmented by a second and the second by a third. 
Registration in the class was extended to 35. At different times 
during the next four years, 125 members of the union were 
to participate in the workshop program. 

The members of the class were typical garment workers of 
all ages; men and women forced by circumstance to labor 
seven hours a day at routine jobs in shops and factories. They 
had no money for art. They did have some time after working 
hours, and they had a creative impulse—an impulse that had 
been starved and frustrated by the social order in which 
they lived. What they had, they gave. What they did not have, 
the union provided. “These people could not possibly have 
begun art activities,” says Mrs. Hoffman, “or have made the 
slightest art contact, if the union had not brought art to them 


and fitted it to their needs. The fitting consisted in arranging 


hours at which they would be free after work, in opening yYouNG GENE, oil by Grace 
studios near their shops, in buying all the necessary materials, Kopman, age 57, Local 22. 
in paying for instruction, and in meeting the costs of framing 
and exhibition of their work.” 

Outside observers are likely to expect the paintings of these 
worker-artists to reflect industrial and socially-conscious themes. 
Eventually many of them have done so, but the first outburst 
of creative expression was often in the opposite direction. The 
workers painted pretty things—flowers, landscapes, sunsets 
things that satisfied a pent-up need of color and sweetness and 
freedom. Sometimes the first results were little better than 
chromos—some were actually copied from chromos. ““Occasion- 
ally,” says Mrs. Hoffman, “we get an original, a ‘primitive.’ 
These are carefully nurtured in their own form of expression; 
severely left alone. With the others, it is a matter of slowly 


separating them from banalities, from the ‘corny’ or ‘schmalltz’ 

terms which they understand. We firmly believe that art is SUMMER CONCERT, oil by Rose 
rooted in craftsmanship. Know your tools, and use them well. Stern, 28, operator, Local 22. 
Portrait class at NMU hall, N. Y. Express yourself later. We have life classes, some simple 


MOTHER AND CHILD, oil by 

anatomy, occasional still-life. On Saturday mornings we paint Shirley Shenker, 17-year 
es focal 22 1kGWU. rasta in parks and on water fronts. daughter of Local 22 member. 

1e class meets two evenings a week. Its members, as one 
of their exhibition catalogues was later to remark, “are serious 
students, jealous of every second of each two-hour period.” 
The initial “fear and trembling” soon gave way to confident 
cooperation between students and teachers, and the group 
has shown continually expanding achievement during the six 
years since it was established. It has held several exhibitions. 
The first came after only four months’ work. John Sloan and 
Suzanne LaFolette served as judges, and the show was hung 
in Carnegie Hall. Many other distinguished American artists 
have acted on subsequent juries, among them Ernest Fiene. 
William Zorach, Jon Corbino, Adolph Dehn, Alexander Brook, 
Abraham Rattner, and Henry Varnun Poor. 
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The fifth exhibition, designated a “first biennial,” took place 
in November 1942 at the Ferrargil Gallery. The union offered 
several prizes, in awarding which Ten Chiu, Dorothy Miller of 

-the Museum of Modern Art, and Boris Petroff of the Knoedler 

Gallery, served as judges. In addition, both the Art Student’s 
League and the National Academy of Design awarded scholar- 
ships to members of the class. A year later Antioch College 
invited the group to send it an exhibit, which the college publi- 
'eized as its “First Labor Art Exhibit.” The second biennial 
was held at the American-British Art Center in December 1944. 
Eleanor Roosevelt wrote a foreword for the cataloeue. The 
third biennial will be held during the current season at the 
American-British Art Center. Critical comment on some of 
these exhibitions will be given below. 

Close parallel to the activity just described is that of the 
workshop conducted by the Hoffmans for another Garment 
Workers Union, Local 91. Significant, perhaps, of changing 
political horizons is the fact that as its headquarters, Local 91 
occupies the imposing structure on Union Square formerly 
and notoriously known as “Tammany Hall.” The art workshop 
opened there in September 1941. A month later one of its 
members won third prize, against professional competition, in 
a New York City war-poster contest sponsored by Mayor 
LaGuardia. First exhibit took place at the union headquarters, 
March 1942, with Julien Levi and Nathaniel Pousette-Dart as 
judges. The second and third exhibits were held at the American- 
British Art Center in April 1942 and May 1945 respectively. 

Creative activity for workers, rather than finished artistic 
production, is the primary aim of the groups we have been 
considering. Nevertheless those interested in art will inevitably 
want to know something about the quality of the work pro- 
duced—the more so since that work has so frequently been 
placed on view to the public. In this connection, the reviews 
of workshop exhibitions by New York’s professional critics are 
of special interest. Here are two quotations which indicate a 
surprisingly favorable reception. ‘ 

of metropolitan critics’—arT picesT. Hardly a contributor 
“but shows admirable fundamentals of design and an enviable 
freedom and freshness’’—ART NEWS 


*. . . has won the respect 


It seems evident from such comments that over and above 
their creative significance to their own members, the products 
of the garment-workers’ groups are worthy of consideration 
on the intrinsic merit. They also contributed $16,500—the 
proceeds of four of the exhibitions—to war charities. These 
proceeds, received chiefly from the sale of pictures in the 
exhibitions, were the outcome of a coéperation that may truly 
be called “industrial” in the inclusive sense. The union had 
contributed materials and instruction, the worker-artists their 

talent and creative effort. The purchases were chiefly made, and 
the proceeds for war work thus provided, by representatives of 
management in the garment industry. 

New developments in the workshops last winter were the 
introduction of classes in sculpture and in mural painting. At 

the present writing, Local 91 is engaged in a class of decorating 
the lobby of “Tammany Hall” with six murals, each five by 
six feet, illustrating the words of the official union song. 

% Looking back over six years of experience with the work- 
shop program, Mrs. Hoffman observes, “The attitude of the 
students has become more knowing. They attend art shows, 
and read criticism. They ask for and get more outsiders for 
lectures. Donald Burns, a Guggenheim fellow, came to demon- 
strate his water color methods, Maxim Kopf to tell of his work, 
Howard Devree of THE NEW YORK TIMES to talk on art in 
general. The class was also invited to the sculpture study of 
“Mitzi Solomon, who demonstrated methods of stone carving.” 
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CONCENTRATION 
CAMP, oil by 
Manuel Acevedo, 
NMU  deckhand. 


SHOP SCENE, oil by 
Helen Saltzman, 
Local 22 operator. 


MAGIC WEDDING, oil 
by Leon Berch, 
local 22, ILGWU. 


MESS AT SEA, oil by 
Able Seaman An- 
drew Volk, who 
had gone to sea 
for 20 years before 
starting to paint at 


the NMU class. 


The success of these workshops in New York has led to the 
establishment of similar classes by other garment workers’ 
unions in Paterson and Jersey City, N. J., Springfield, Mass., 
Kansas City, Mo., Paola, Kansas, and Montreal. The original 
experiment bids fair to become the point of departure for 


an extensive movement. 
Similar in spirit to the creative activities of the garment 
workers, but with an individuality of its own, is the art pro- 
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Children of UAW-CIO members at work in the class con- 
ducted especially for them by Flint (Mich.) Institute of Arts. 


gram conducted at the New York headquarters of the National 
Maritime Union. In this case the inception of the project 
was the indirect result of a painter’s interest in maritime sub- 
jects. Alzira Pierce, one-time pupil of Boardman Robinson at 
the Art Students’ League, sister of a seaman, and painter of 
sailing ship murals in the post offices at Ellsworth and South 
Port, Maine, had gone to the Maritime Union in search of in- 
spiration for her own work. The recreation directors of the 
union saw possibilities in this contact between their members 
and an artist. Would she, they asked Mrs. Pierce, become art 
director of the union and conduct creative studio groups for 
seamen? She consented. The United Seamen’s Service agreed 
to codperate by financing the program. Work began during 
the winter of 1943. 

In certain respects, the conditions of maritime workers’ lives 
are strikingly different from those of garment workers. When 
seamen are ashore, they are likely to have considerable free 
time, hence evening classes are unnecessary. Many of them are 
in New York only for a week or two at a time, after which they 
ship to far-off ports and may not return for weeks, months, or 
even years. Systematic study would therefore be out of the 
question for them. Furthermore their mental world is in many 
respects a rich and exciting one, involving travel to the four 
corners of the earth; in wartime, involving all the danger and 
drama of one of the most hazardous of war services. 

Partly in adaptation to these circumstances, partly in response 
to her educational philosophy, Mrs. Pierce adopted the method 
of free expression as the basis for her group at the union. Twice 
a week, from one to four in the afternoon, she laid out paints, 
brushes, and paper at the back of the union’s busy hiring hall 
and invited all comers to try their hands at putting their 
thoughts, feelings, and recollections, into pictures. “At first,” 
says Mrs. Pierce in a recent union report, “there was a good 
deal of self-consciousness in regard to painting with an audi- 
ence, but this was gradually broken down as it became cus- 
tomary to make a picture while many people stood around, 
watching and complimenting or heckling. (Often the worst 
hecklers would start painting.) I could have secured a special 


art room from the NMU, but I felt that a great part of the 


value of the project lay in the fact that it made of art something 


that could be enjoyed by everyone, either as a spectator or 

as the one who was making (or had made) the painting. A man 

who had worked in one of the classes would have no hesitation 

about working on a ship in the same way, and others would take » 
the same attitude from him.” 

Union members who had participated in the group did con- 
tinue their painting later on shipboard. The recreational value 
of such activity is doubly significant to men cut off by the sea 
from most of the relaxations of society. When their ships re- 
turned to New York, the sailor-artists brought their pictures 
to “the lady” at the union for encouragement, criticism, and 
display. Furthermore, when accounts of the work began to 
appear in the press, seamen who had never attended the group, 
but who painted on their own accord, began to bring their 
pictures to Mrs. Pierce. The NMU project rapidly assumed 
the character of a national center for seamen’s art. 

During the group’s first season, the union building was 
being remodelled and modernized. The new structure, with 
the lobby murals by Hugo Gellert to be noted below, was dedi- 
cated on National Maritime Day, May 22, 1944. In honor of 
the occasion, the walls of the recreation hall were hung with 
the first exhibition of pictures by members of the painting 
group. The exhibit consisted of 158 works by approximately 
a hundred men, and ranged in subject from Battle at Sea to 
Wind-blown Blonde. A year later, Maritime Day saw the open- 
ing of a second exhibition. 

Representatives of the art world who saw the work were im- 
pressed. As a result, largely through the influence of Elizabeth 
McCausland, a show of 60 water colors and drawings by 47 
members of the group was opened to the public at New York’s 
ACA Gallery in August 1945. Selections for this show were 
made by a jury of 1] members of the professional art world, 
including Phillip Evergood, William Gropper, Roberta Alford 
of the Metropolitan Museum, Victor D’Amico of the Museum 
of Modern Art, and John D. Morse of the MAGAZINE OF ART. 

Again the critical reaction was decidedly favorable. “. . . 
there are several painters so expert with pen and water-color as 


to suggest they have come to the show fully trained and disci- 
plined for professional art purposes.” HERALD TRIBUNE, “. . . 
a number of genuinely fine items, pictures which are especially 


remarkable as the work of men with no previous art training.” 


Factory workers punching in beneath one of PAC’s “register- 
to-vote” posters. 20,250 full-size color reproductions of this 
Modern Museum-owned painting were hung in similar places 
and in union halls, where millions of workers saw them. _ 
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—Emily Genauer in the wortp-TELEcRAM. Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland provided a foreword to the exhibition catalogue. 

A new development growing out of the work of the NMU 
group has been the spontaneous evolution of a traveling exhi- 
bition program. Hull House in Chicago heard of, and asked 
for, the first show. Subsequently the union received requests 
for exhibitions from many parts of the country. As a result, 
selections from both the first and the second shows have been 
on tour. At the last report, their itineraries had included ap- 
proximately 40 showings in places both accustomed and un- 
accustomed to art. The exhibiting institutions have included 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Gibbs Art Gallery in Charles- 
ton, S. C., the Chicago Public Library, the Los Angeles Public 
Library, the State Teachers’ College in Superior, Wis., the 
UAW-CIO bookstore in Detroit, and Maritime Union halls in 
10 cities ranging from Jacksonville, Fla., to San Francisco. 
and from Providence, R. I., to Port Arthur, Texas. 

“Several associations,” writes Mrs. Pierce “are arranging for 
monthly shows. Often amateur art classes spring up in a dis- 
trict where we have sent a show. At present we have more than 
a thousand pictures matted for exhibition. Hundreds of others 
are in our files.” 

Although there are other union art classes, such as the ones 
conducted in New York by the Furriers’ Union and by the State, 
County, and Municipal Workers (see MAG. OF ART, 1944), we 
must turn now to another form of educational project connected 
with labor. In this case the basic idea consists in establishing 
a liaison between the educational activities of the unions and 
those conducted by art museums. Many of the country’s mu- 
seums have no doubt had sporadic contacts with labor groups, 
but the first, and to our knowledge the only, efforts to establish 
regular union-museum relations were begun in 1942 by two 
separate institutions: the Institute of Arts at Flint, Michigan, 
and the Metropolitan Museum. 

As the Flint experiment followed lines more akin to those 
already discussed, we shall consider it first. It consisted, to 
quote a letter from Richard B. Freeman, director of the In- 
stitute, of a “very successful codperative arrangement between 
the Institute and the Greater Flint Industrial Union Council 
(CIO), whereby the children of the members of the various 
CIO unions received free instruction in drawing and painting, 
and in sculpture and clay modeling. The full expense of in- 
struction and materials was paid by the Council, which pro- 
rated the cost back to the various locals—mostly UAW in 
Flint. Close to 350 children were enrolled in the two years in 
which these classes continued (1942-43 and 1943-44). The 

classes were discontinued, not because of dissatisfaction on 

either side, but because union educational funds had to be used 

_ for other purposes. This year, what with reconversion and four 

payless months during the strike, there was no possibility of 

starting again. Next year, however, things may be different and 
perhaps classes can be reéstablished.” 

The value of such activities is self-evident. An elderly mem- 
ber of one of the garment-workers’ groups in New York re- 
marked that he had “waited fifty years” for an opportunity 
- to satisfy his desire to paint. How much better, both in psycho- 
logical release for the artist and in the chance to develop po- 
tential talent, if such opportunities begin in childhood. 

With the Metropolitan’s labor program, we turn from crea- 
tive activity to projects lying in the field of art history and 
appreciation. As a means of establishing closer relations with 
labor, the Metropolitan called two meetings in the spring of 
1942. Representatives of the unions met with the museum’s 
educational staff and with its director, Francis Henry Taylor, 
‘to consider ways in which the resources of the museum could 
ett. = + 


be more fully integrated with union educational activities, A 
program was formulated and Mrs. Blanche Brown, of the Metro- 
politan’s Department of Education, was assigned to give her 
full time to the work. Mr. Taylor subsequently wrote a state- 
ment entitled “A Labor Union Program,” which was pub- 
lished by the museum and circulated to the 900 union locals in 
greater New York. The introductory passages of this statement 
are of special interest as an expression of the attitude of one 
of our large public institutions toward labor. 

“As we fight this war for democracy,” Mr. Taylor begins, 
“we must be confident that there will be a continuous, pro- 
. We 
think this applies not only to the political scene, but to all as- 
pects of our culture as well; and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, as an important cultural institution, wants to participate 
to the full in this social development. The Museum has one 
of the world’s great collections of art, and a group of people, 
whom we call our educational staff, who are here to discuss 
that art with those who come in. But we have recently confirmed 
from statistics made here—what we really knew all along—that 


gressive expansion of democracy within our country . . 


PAC poster by Ben Shahn, enlarged to billboard proportion. 


this art collection and these services have actually reached only 


a small percentage of those for whom they are intended . . . 


“We want to make this Museum a living civic center for 
everyone in the city, not only for a group of those with leisure 
or with special education. We particularly want to invite you, 
the working people of the city, to avail yourself of the good 
things that are here more than you have before... . 

“To back this invitation, first to establish and then to cement 
our cooperation, we want to offer the following plans.” 

Proposals are then outlined for activities of four types: (1) 
guided tours for union groups at the museum, (2) exhibitions 
of reproductions for circulation in union halls and other labor 
centers, (3) orientation of the museum’s regular educational 
program with special reference to the interests of labor. (The 
specific proposal for the following year was a program dealing 
with the “civilizations of the East and West,” which does not 
suggest a very definite link with labor’s preoccupations) ; (4) 
The possibility of an exhibition “dealing with labor” at the 
Metropolitan. “To the opening of such a show we would invite 
representatives from every local in the city, and we hope that 
every member of every local would also come to see it.” (If 
the latter hope were ever realized it would involve an attendance 
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From your hands has flowed 
abundant food to win the war. 
From ours, abundant tools. 
Together, we can produce 
a world of plenty for all. 


PAC poster made by Ben Shahn for display in Farmers’ 
Union headquarters and in CIO booths at county fairs. Ex- 
Governor Benson of Minnesota, called it “one of the first, 
strongest, and most effective gestures in the direction of good 
will made by labor towards farmers.” 20,000 copies, size 30 x 40 
inches, were printed and distributed. 


at the exhibition of 1,500,000 people, which is just about the 
Metropolitan’s present annual attendance.) 

The results of these plans and preparations were a series of 
activities carried out during the winter of 1942-43, some of 
them at the Metropolitan, others in labor centers. Activities 
at the museum began with four Monday evening forums on 
“Art and Labor in the United Nations”. 
tendances varying from an initial 140 to a concluding 81. 


These brought at- 


During December the regularly scheduled Sunday forums were 
publicized through the unions. “The unusually large attend- 


‘ 


ance,” states a museum report (500 on one occasion), “seemed 
to indicate that union publicity was effective.” A subsequent 
series of forums, however, failed to attract such large numbers. 

In addition to these scheduled programs, a number of union 
groups came for gallery tours at the museum, and there were 
groups from the Pioneer Youth of America to visit the Chil- 
dren’s Museum. Two concerts by musical organizations from 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union were also 
held at the museum, the first of them preceeded by a talk 
by Mark Starr, Educational Director of the union, and the 
second (which consisted of American songs) followed a con- 
ducted tour of the museum’s American wing. Attendances at 
these two events were 400 and 525, 

The second main division of the Metropolitan’s labor pro- 
gram—that which took place in union halls—consisted in the 
preparation and circulation of a group of educational exhibi- 
tions. Two of these exhibitions, “Art and the Working Man” 
and “Goya’s Disasters of War,” were placed in circulation in 
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January 1943. The following fall saw the advent of two addi- 
tional shows, “Our New York” and “Pictures You Can Buy.” 
The three exhibitions first mentioned consisted of reproduc- 
tions, the fourth of silk screen prints. All were mounted on 
wall panels bearing explanatory notes. In addition to these 
regular exhibitions, members of the Metropolitan staff helped 
two unions arrange special exhibitions, one on “American 
Negro Art” and one on “Soviet Art.” 

The locations in which the circulating exhibitions were 
shown suggest that through them the influence of the Metro- 
politan was extended into strikingly new territory. Exhibiting 
institutions included Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica: Furriers’ Joint Council; National Maritime Union; United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America; United 
Office and Professional Workers. One cannot read such a list— 
and there were many other similar organizations which par- 
ticipated in the Metropolitan’s labor program—without being 
reminded of the days of the guilds, when associations of crafts- 
men and professional workers played so important a part in 
the cultural life of Europe. 

Attendances at the 10 showings of “Art and the Working 
Man,” as reported by the unions, totaled 11,900, averaging 
1,200 per showing. “Our New York” had 3 showings in the 4 
months of its reported circulation, drew 8,000 and averaged 
2,600 per showing. “Pictures You Can Buy,” reported for only 
three months, had two showings with a total attendance of 
1,000. 

In conjunction with the exhibitions, members of the Met’s 
educational staff were available to give talks about the pictures 
in the union halls where the work was displayed. Audiences 


Illustration by Hugo Gellert for “Century of the Common 
Man,” a 46-page booklet containing two speeches by Henry 
Wallace, 200,000 copies of which were published in 16 lan- 
guages by the International Workers Order, a fraternal benefit 
society, and distributed to its membership at 15 cents each. A 
limited edition of 50 copies, enlarged to 16 x 20 inches, was 
later prepared by Mr. Gellert for circulation as an exhibition 
to museums, union halls, and IWO headquarters. 
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averaged only about 25 persons, but in the words of one of 
the speakers, “the talks were received with enthusiasm and 
gratitude and were very rewarding even though the groups 
were not large.” 

Visitors to the exhibitions were invited to leave their com- 
ments on sheets provided for the purpose. The number of re- 
sponses was large and their content varied. Here are some 
typical reasons, given by various commentators, as to why they 
liked the exhibitions before them. “. . . because it makes the 
place (union hall) look as if somebody lived here and liked it. 
Make it continuous.” “Because it’s time to show us workers 
what our ancestors made outside of food and shelter.” “Be- 
cause of the enlightening explanatory text under each picture— 
something that all art museums should do.” And two comments 
from workers in a war plant: “A worker putting 56 to 65 
hours a week on defense, needs some artistic stimulation these 
days.” “It enhances the glory of a democratic nation to care 
for the development of the finer things of its working people.” 

Unfortunately the “glory” was abruptly cut short, so far as 
concerns the Metropolitan’s labor program, after only a year 
of activity, when the program was discontinued “for reasons 
of wartime economy.” Making of new shows ceased in De- 
cember 1943 and regular circulation of the existing shows was 
stopped a month later. The proposed exhibition “dealing with 
labor” at the Metropolitan was never held. There is food for 
thought in the fact that such a program could not be fi- 
nanced in the United States at a time when England, through 
its Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, was 
sending exhibitions, not of reproductions, but original works 
of art, and also concerts and theatrical productions, into war 
plants throughout the country. Russia also seems to have been 
able to manage what we apparently found impossible. 

After the termination of the Metropolitan’s labor program, 
Mrs. Brown prepared a report summarizing the conclusions 
which she had drawn from the experience. Of the types of ac- 
tivity included in the program she considers the most successful 
to have been the circulating exhibition for use in union halls. 
Such exhibitions not only met a gratifying response in them- 
selves, but stimulated further union activities in connection 


Poster by John Atherton prepared by the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions at the 
request of the Fair Practices Committee of the International 
UAW-CIO. The poster is one of twelve in a series still ap- 
pearing each month in all UAW local halls, one of which is 
regularly enlarged to billboard size for the Detroit head- 
quarters. Printing costs are assumed by the union, which also 
pays a nominal fee to the artist. 
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Poster by David Shapiro, one of three prize-winners in a 
contest sponsored by the Oil Workers Organizing Committee 
CIO-OWI1U. The contest was conducted by the Victory W ork- 
shop, a group of artists organized in 1941 under the auspices 
of the Artists’ League of America, for the purpose of aiding 
the war effort by supplying visual material to trade unions 
and to neighborhood service groups such as air raid sectors. 
Since the end of the war it has continued to work with trade 
unions, and has recently provided services and material to the 
United Electrical Workers and the National Maritime Union. 


with art. Committees were established in several unions to or- 
ganize regular exhibition programs, and resulted, among other 
things, in a number of displays of original paintings secured 
from New York dealers’ galleries. Exhibition preferences as 
expressed by the workers in their comments were (1) for 
pictures by living American artists, (2) for social art, (3) 
recognition of the value of extensive labelling “to explain what 
art is all about,” and (4) work by old masters as a “rather slow 
last.” These preferences, which I believe correspond closely 
to those of the public in general, should be particularly gratify- 
ing to the contemporary artist. 

Mrs. Brown concludes, “The response to our program has 
not been overwhelming, but good . . . We have met with real 
cooperativeness on the part of educational leaders in the unions 
and a genuine enthusiasm among the many people for whom 
the exhibitions and lectures opened entirely fresh areas of 
knowledge and sensation. The development of this very large 
audience for art is, naturally, a matter of education, and would 
not be in any field an overnight affair. That it is worth while, 
from the Museum’s point of view, to develop a cordial rela- 
tionship with organized labor would seem to go without saying. 
We cannot overlook their potential numbers as well as the 
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WALLNEWS, for March, 1945, a 24 x 36-inch sheet issued by 
the Industrial Information Division, Wartime Information 
Board (of Canada), and produced by the National Film Board. 
Here are reproduced six prizewinners selected at an exhibi- 
tion of “British Columbia at Work” sponsored by the Labor 


Diego Rivera, REVOLUTION AND REACTION, one of his series of 
13 fresco panels depicting the history of America, purchased 
by the ILGWU for the lounge room of Unity House, its non- 
profit resort at Forest Park, Pa. The panels were painted 
originally in 1933 for the Lovestonites Hall in New York in 
protest to the destruction of his unfinished murals .in Rocke- 
feller Center. Later they were acquired by the ILGWU. 
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Arts Guild of Vancouver. The winners range from the 12- 
year-old son of a commercial fisherman, to a precision caster 
and pattern maker and member of the Moulder’s and Foundry- 
worker’s Union (CCL), to a professional artist who is 
vice president of the Newspaper Guild, Local No. I (CCL). 


potential influence of their good-will, both individually and 
organizationally, toward the Museum.” 

At the present writing the future of the Metropolitan’s labor 
program is uncertain. Union interest in the museum continues, 
as indicated by periodic requests for exhibitions and other 
extra-mural services, but these requests at present go mostly 
unfulfilled. It is to be hoped that the vigorous labor policy 
announced in Mr. Taylor’s statement of 1942 was not merely 
an expression of wartime fervor, and that the Metropolitan 
will again take a position of leadership in this important phase 
of democratic culture. 

Apart from the work in Flint and the Metropolitan experi- 
ment, I have been able to learn of no attempts on the part of 
American art museums to establish relations with labor organ- 
izations. The only other parallel effort that has come to my 
notice was made by Mrs. Katharine Kuh of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and was carried on, not as a museum activity, but 
as a personal venture after hours. In 1944, Mrs. Kuh led a class 


in art appreciation for members of the Garment Workers’ Un- © 


ion in Chicago. “The class,” she writes, “met at 5:30 and lasted 
for an hour or longer. It was composed of women, most of 
whom were Central Europeans and no longer young. The 
class was carried on along ‘Socratic’ lines, the women doing 
much arguing, quite vociferously, among themselves. As far 
as art was concerned, they were definitely not inhibited, but 
entirely uninformed. These women, most of whom lived in 
under-privileged sections of the city, had rarely, if ever, been 
to the museum. I arranged for them to be invited to our open- 
ings and evening previews. They came en masse and they began 
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actually to use the Art Institute. I feel that museums are miss- 
ing an important opportunity by neglecting this untouched and 
extremely fertile field of art education.” 

We reached the second main division of our subject when 
we turn from creative and cultural activities for non-profes- 
sional workers to the employment provided by the unions for 
professional artists. To some degree these two aspects of 
labor’s art activity overlap, for the creative groups and museum 
programs employ professional artists and museum personnel 
as instructors and leaders. Professional production becomes the 
keynote of the two types of activity next to be considered: the 
design of publicity material for union purposes, and the paint- 
ing of murals in union buildings. Both fields are comparatively 
new in union history, but both at present show signs of vigor- 
ous growth. 

From time to time throughout the history of trade union- 
ism socially minded artists sought to interest labor organ- 
izers in the use of art as an instrument for the furtherance of 
their cause. On the whole, early union leaders were loath to 
use any of their funds for such a purpose, regarding art as 
what recent society had largely made it—a luxury rather than 
a necessity. Art Young, Boardman Robinson, Charles Pollock, 
and others made notable contributions to political and social 
cartooning in the labor press. Occasionally an artist was 
employed as a temporary union staff member. On the whole. 
these early attempts to integrate art with union activities were 
groping experiments both for the artist and for union officials, 
and produced no outstanding results. 

No doubt these pioneer ventures helped prepare the way for 
bigger things, however, for when the CIO established its Politi- 
cal Action Committee in 1944 a “pictorial art division” was 
regarded from the start as one of its essential working divisions. 
Together with radio, research, and other departments, says 
Joseph Gaer in his book, “The First Round,” the graphic di- 
vision “came into being with sleeves rolled up . . . and im- 
petuously busy. While the furniture was being moved in, peo- 


Mural by Ernest Fiene, 17 x 65 feet, in the auditorium of the 
Central Needle Trades High School, New York, depicting 
“Victory of Light Over Darkness.” A pamphlet issued by the 
ILGWU, sponsors of the mural, reads in part as follows: 
“Below on the far right are shown the sweat shop, home work 
and child labor conditions of early manufacturing in New 
York, over which hovers a huge green figure symbolizing 


Mural by Hugo Gellert (1946) 
for headquarters of Local 6, 
Hotel and Club Employee's 
Union (AFL), New York. 
One of four, 7 x 4-foot, tem- 
pera on gesso panels depicting 
“The Four Freedoms”, this 
one is “Freedom From Fear.” 


ple were already telephoning printers, telephoning artists and 
writers and radio script makers, telephoning Detroit, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis . . . Men were at work preparing publica- 
Any- 


one entering the national offices at that time, and up to Novem- 


tions, posters, stickers, buttons, songs and slogans . . . 


ber 7, was struck by the earnest exuberance with which the 
people worked day and night, as if it were an emergency, 
as if it were a matter of life and death.” 

Called to head the pictorial art division was Ben. Shahn, an 
artist whose independent work for two decades had overlapped 
with labor interests. He had painted a series of pictures com- 
memorating the Sacco-Vanzetti case, had assisted Rivera on the 
ill-fated murals for Rockefeller Center, had himself painted 
some of the best murals on labor (Continued on page 254) 


greed, who with his right hand clutches the cut cloth which 
typifies what in needle trades industry was known as the 
‘struggle for the bundle” The central group illustrates men, 
women and children carrying off these bundles for home work 
... below the figure of Enlightenment is a group of promi- 
nent persons in labor, manufacturing, and civic life largely 
responsible for the reform of conditions .. .” 
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Above left: San Francesco, Bologna. Thirteenth century. Fine example of Gothic 
as interpreted by the Franciscans. Built in brick, a common material for North Italy. 
Below left: Bomb-shattered San Francesco shows gaping walls and vaults. Above 
right: Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, Florence, built about 1425 on designs by Brunelleschi. 
One of the very first Renaissance buildings. Its simplicity, proportions, and flat 
planes subtly varied by low moldings and windows relate it to the taste of the 


present. Damaged by German mines. Below right: Camposanto, Pisa. Cloisters 
surrounding a cemetery, built in the 13th and 14th centuries next to the Cathedral 
and Leaning Tower. The large, unbroken wall surfaces were covered with frescoes 
by Triani, Benozxzo Goszoli, and other Tuscan painters in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
The roof caught fire from a stray shell, and the burning timbers and molten lead 


discolored, cracked, and in some places completely destroyed the paintings. 
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S. Ciriaco, Ancona. 12th and 
I3th centuries. One of the 
most important Romanesque 
buildings south of the Appe- 
nines. Situated on top of a 
cliff near the harbor, the 
church overlooks the Adri- 
atic. It has already been re- 
built, after bombs levelled an 
arm of the transept. 
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WAR’S TOLL OF ITALIAN ART 


BY MILLARD MEISS 


EVERY age has destroyed some of the art of its predecessors. 
Apart from the indiscriminate destruction of war, buildings 
have been sacrificed to the growth of cities, paintings and 
sculptures to new religious beliefs. Changes of taste have 
entailed the neglect and ruin of some works, the modernization 
of others. Frescoes by Piero della Francesca had to make way 
for the Stanze of Raphael, and Borromini built a fine baroque 
interior into the old basilica of the Lateran in Rome. Much of 


this has been an inevitable accompaniment of life and growth. | 


But whereas each age is more or less neglectful and destructive, 
it is also profoundly dependent, emerging from the past and 
creating its art under the impact of one or more historic styles. 
As a result of this ambiguous relation to the past, the remains 
of any one of the older arts become continually more precious. 
The toll of art taken by World War II, greater by far than any 
previous war or any other single event, is thus very serious, 
especially in Italy, a country previously spared the full force 
of iconoclasm and war. 

War’s Toll of Italian Art, an exhibition which opens at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York on October 18th and will 
subsequently be circulated by the AFA, presents through en- 
larged photographs a synopsis of the damage to Italian art. 


The photographs were assembled by the American Committee _ 


__ for the Restoration of Italian Monuments, sponsor of the ex- 
4 hibition. In many instances the exact extent of the loss is indi- 
cated by juxtaposing views of the works before and after the 
__ war. Though only sixty monuments appear in the show, hun- 
dreds of works of artistic and historic interest were badly 
battered, despite unprecedented efforts to protect them. One 
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“MILLARD MEISS, ASS’T PROF. OF FINE ARTS AT COLUMBIA U., IS CO- 
_ CHAIRMAN OF THE INITIAL PLANNING COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COM- 


MITTEE FOR THE RESTORATION OF ITALIAN MONUMENTS. 


section of the exhibition shows how movable objects were 
carried to places of safety and how walls of sandbags and 
bricks rose all over Italy before the beginning of the campaign. 
Evidence of the work of the American Commission for the 
Protection of Artistic and Historic Treasures in War Areas, 
and of the related Committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, is likewise represented, along with the 
remarkable achievements of our Monuments officers, who 
erected temporary roofs, shored up walls and domes, and 
launched numerous projects of restoration. The various kinds 
of repairs begun under AMG and since carried forward by the 
Italian government are exemplified in a final section. A few 
originals damaged by the war, some of them restored or re- 
composed from surviving fragments, have been lent to the 
show by the Italian Government. Among them are a fragment 
of the destroyed frescoes by Mantegna in Padua, two panels 
of the Benevento doors, parts of Lucca della Robbia’s sculp- 
ture in Impruneta, and a fresco by da Viterbo. 

Though much has been done, the task of restoration that 
remains is immense. Works of art that have been enjoyed for 
centuries are now defaced by cracks and gaping holes. Frescoes 
are losing their color from rain and sun; tottering walls, such 
as the facade of Alberti’s Tempio Malatestiano, are shaken by 
wind and storm. Now and then parts of the buildings that have 
been weakened by the blast of bombs crash to the ground. 
Italy, never wealthy in modern times and now faced with 
urgent human needs that can scarcely be met by a broken 
economy, is doing all it can. But it will not be able to complete 
the essential work for many years. During that time more will 
be lost. The American Committee for the Restoration of Italian 
Monuments hopes by means of this exhibition to arouse public 
interest and eventually to secure financial aid for work that will 
enrich both life and art in the future. 
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J. S. Cotman (1782-1842): 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE, water- 
color. Photos courtesy of 
Agnews & Sons, London. 


LONDON LETTER: THE EMERGENCE OF J. S. COTMAN 


BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


NOT very long ago Agnews of London were asked to value 
a watercolor collection. It was part of the estate left by Sir 
Hickman Bacon, obscure country Baronet. The valuers were as- 
tonished to find Turners, Boningtons, Coxes, Cozens, Girtins 
and de Wints, all packed away and half-forgotten. The firm 
arranged with the heir to show most of the collection. It was a 
great find, but of one painter it was revolutionary. The 35 
J. S. Cotman pieces put him with the masters of the medium. 

Cotman is commonly accused of decoration. His simplifica- 
tions are forced upon the landscape, say the art historians, 
and come from no understanding of its forms. One painting 
from the Bacon collection, The New Bridge, Durham, is enough 
to disprove it all. A clear light carves out the blocky woods 
and gives Chinese translucence to the forward tree. Your eye is 
led from the greyish foreground-vegetation on past the pale 
bridge and streak of sun to the bottle-greens behind. The 
group falls into planes. Diagonal thrust and counterthrust re- 
flect Poussin and, to our eye, predict Cézanne. 

On the other hand one sees that Cotman did depend much 
less upon the eye than his contemporaries. Down Scenery is 
resolved into a few curves and just three colors. A hot brown 
foreground breaks to greenish-buff and then abruptly to the 
thunder-blues of hills and sky. No detail halts the sweep, or his 


_ abstraction, or the deep emotion of his color. Yet the whole 


feeling of the land is there. Of Kel Baskets the same is true. 
A touch or two of orange-red, flesh-color, and black evoke a 
figure, baskets, boulders. All else—the river, banks, and fore- 
ground—rushes by in a flux of grey-greens, and blue-greys. Yet 
even as your eye takes in the music of the colors, a sense of 
solid earth comes through. 

But unlike the English painters after him, Cotman could 
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carry detail without getting lost. Battersea Bridge thrusts out 
in a diagonal, balanced by a long foreground, pegged with 
objects of crimson, cadmium, black. The placing of each vivid 
detail is a calculation, a weight in the scale of composition. 
Sometimes a detail is dramatic, in a plastic not a literary sense. 
For example, below two greens of a tree clump and a mountain- 
side, a red cap and bundle in a black-hulled boat crack out like 
shots. It is an effect which hardly comes again before Renior. 

One of the things said again and again is that the English 
climate is hostile to color and to form. Water-filled atmosphere 
leaves no tone steady and no profile clear. But an artist can 
overturn all generalizations. The essence of most of Cotman’s 
painting is geometric color. It gives a mirror-vision bright as 
a Vermeer, a way of seeing which has since been lost. Framling- 
ham Castle contrasts blue verticals of buildings with horizontal 
yellows of the countryside, linking them with a reddish light. 
And whites can be geometric too. Cattle Drinking depends al- 
together on a block of white and a compensating mass of water. 
Over these pale browns and ochres hangs a translucent tree. 
The idea is varied often. But always the half-transparent washes 
are used to build up a curious precision in the form. 

Yet sometimes Cotman could throw all this away. Perhaps 
that is the best proof of his merit. For this ‘decorative’ artist 


with his ‘formula’ could shatter all his patterns like a Turner.. 


In The Waterfall he uses wash to interpenetrate the boulders, 
to bring a form out of the formless spray. He creates movement 


from immobile cliffs. It is a picture Marin might have dreamed, © 


but scarcely painted. Bredlam Furnace, on the other hand, 
anticipates the last light-burst of Turner. Everything explodes 
in a sheet of yellow-whitish flame. Nothing remains but a hori- 
zon-line of cloud and buildings and a foreground of reddish 


dun. In these few paintings the Cotman cycle is complete. 


He here transcends his own creation. 
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J. S. Cotman: NEW BRIDGE, DURHAM, watercolor. “A clear light vegetation on past the pale bridge and streak of sun to the 
carves out the blocky woods and gives Chinese translucence to bottle-greens behind. ... Thrust and counterthrust across the 
the forward tree. Your eye is led from the greyish foreground- line of a diagonal reflect Poussin.” 


Van de Velde: Central exhibition hall in the plan for the “Great Museum,” permanent home for the Kréller-Miiller collection. 


HENRY VAN DE VELDE AND THE KROLLER- 


MULLER MUSEUM 


IN spite of its being in the heart of the Battle of the Bulge, 
the Kroller-Miller Museum at Arnhem, Holland, still stands, 
and the valuable collection of Van Goghs was left intact by 
the Germans who were content to take with them only one 
picture, a nude of Hans Baldung-Gruen. This museum, not 
only a distinguished example of modern functionalism but 
of the late work of one of Europe’s greatest architects, deserves 
more attention than it has received since 1938, the year of its 
public inauguration. Then only short accounts of the ex- 
hibited pictures appeared in English and French journals. 
The reasons for now making Henry Van de Velde’s work avail- 
able to the American public have taken on significance with 
the passage of eight years, for time has placed the standing 
museum in a clearer relation to the plans for another and 
larger museum for the entire collection of paintings, plans 
ee 
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BY ADELINE R. TINTNER 


which in the summer of 1938 were exhibited on the walls of 
the newly-opened building. 

In addition to viewing the museum and the projected build- 
ing as two points on an architectural curve which can in some 
way both explain the present concern in building and predict 
a new path in architectural attitudes, Van de Velde himself, 
the eighty-three-year-old dean of Belgian architecture, early 
theoretician and practitioner of international functionalism, 
merits a greater recognition in this country than he now enjoys. 
We automatically connect the Dessauer Bauhaus with Walter 
Gropius but it was Van de Velde, born in 1863, who founded 
it in the early years of the century. For modern design in 
interior decoration and furniture we usually give the credit 
to the French school and, above all, to Le Corbusier, but even 
at the end of the last century Van de Velde was creating the 
chair with the “fluid line” that broke with traditional design. 
Up until the outbreak of the second world war Van de Velde, 


as director of decorative arts in Brussels and professor at 


Temporary Kréller-Miiller Museum in the Dutch National Park, Hoge Veluwe, showing interior of central Van Gogh corridor. 
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Henry Van de Velde: Plan for interior hallway of the “Great 
Museum” in Hoge Veluwe. “The accesses from floor to floor 
... are... commanding and independent formal entities.” 


Column, now standing in Hoge Veluwe, showing interrupted 
beginnings of the permanent Kréller-Miiller “Great Museum. 


” 


the University of Ghent, exercised the greatest authority on 
questions of architecture. His writings from 1902 to 1912, 
called “Formules d’Une Esthetique Nouvelle” (Formulations 
for a New Esthetic), stated the theoretic basis of the strict 
functionalism that blossomed all through Europe and became 
a matter of course in the thirties. Why, then, is it that Van 
de Velde, so instrumental in forming the international func- 
tional school, should not have had the international reputation 
enjoyed by Mendelsohn, Le Corbusier, Gropius, and Mies van 
der Rohe, to say nothing of his compatriots Dudok and Oud? 
The answer perhaps lies in his unwillingness to submit entirely 
to the esthetic constructed narrowly out of-the new materials 
of glass, steel, and reenforced concrete, to confine functional- 
ism to the function of certain arbitrarily restricted materials, 
or to eliminate from concern creative design which is stig- 
matized as waste in terms of the immediate exigencies of a 
building as shelter. His early chairs, while emphasizing the 
machine nature of a chair, make use of design to underline 
this nature. His 1914 Werkbund Theatre at the Cologne ex- 
position separates analytically the various masses of the build- 
ing, but is gathered into a unity by an over-all design made 
up of structurally unnecessary elements: curves of roof, ma- 
terial massiveness, applied sculptured areas, and piers that 
distinguish Van de Velde’s work even in a more strictly func- 
tional house erected in 1930 in Brussels. Most of his buildings 
done before the Kroller-Miiller Museum, while the functional 
was the prevailing mode, show clearly that this mode is not 
for him a categorical necessity, and he bends it constantly to 
his own individuality. His buildings, during this time, seem 
in general to belong to the idiom but to disengage themselves 
from the rank and file of rigidly academic functional structures 
by some act of characteristic independence. 

But in the Kréller-Miiller Museum, Van de Velde, perhaps 
out of his extraordinary virtuosity in controlling any idiom, 
perhaps because the building was to be only a temporary 
structure, presents us with a perfect example of the ascetic 
functional. It is a machine for the exhibition of the great Van 
Goghs which glorify the Kroller-Miiller gift to the Dutch 
State, and as a machine it functions without a hitch. Although 
not so ambitious a project, it outranks other Dutch museums 
built during the same period. It avoids the box-like rigidity 
of Van de Steur’s Boymans Museum in Rotterdam because of 
the advantage of its setting in Hoge Veluwe, a national park 
of many wooded acres. It dispenses with the finicky traces of 
the art-nouveau clutter which mars the otherwise brilliant 
Municipal Museum by Berlage at The Hague. Artfully, in 
its low spread on the park grounds, it gives the impression of 
irregular planning, although Van de Velde firmly centers the 
entire plan in a main hall whose actual salience is modified by 
exterior offsets. 

In the interior the architect has released all the wall space 
for pure display by placing the open-air lighting and heating 
facilities in the roof of the one-storied, two-winged brick build- 
ing, thereby maintaining maximum illumination and equable 
temperatures at all times. Both the size of the rooms and 
their approaches have been determined by the character of 
the pictures to be shown in them, an advantage only possible 
in a building expressly designed for a permanent collection. 
The divisions are so arranged that the spectator proceeds 
gradually but inevitably from alcoves on either side of the 
wing-corridor (filled with early German and Netherland paint- 
ing) to the great central chamber where the Van Goghs, under 
the full daylight of the sky-lighted roof, seem to explode with 
a force accumulated from the effect of the preceding pictures. 
After this central room a wing, corresponding to the approach- 
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Van de Velde: Plan for permanent Kréller-Miiller Museum in the Dutch National Park, showing the interior stairway. 


corridor, plunges the visitor into the cool spray of the Neo- 
Impressionists: Seurat, Signac, and Van Rysselberghe. The 
movement of the entire collection is directed and canalized by 
the building itself. Any breaks in the order of the pictures are 
prevented both by the continuous hallways without formal 
doors and by the framing of all the pictures in uniform mono- 
chromatic wood. Every effort has been made to introduce the 
public to the exhibited art in an intimate and cordial manner, 
and even the chance that the similarity. of frames might pro- 
duce a monotony of effect is forestalled by the infrequent 
though crucial appearance, below the pictures, of sculpture 
and furniture by Berlage and Van de Velde. In every way 
the building acts as an anonymous guide. It glorifies Van Gogh 
by allowing the pictures full scope for their effects. 

On the walls of this building in 1938 were displayed plans 
for a projected museum which some day is to take the place 
of the present structure. It will be large enough to house the 
entire collection and to satisfy the donors’ request that a 
monumental museum be erected in honor of Van Gogh. In 
these plans the building has changed its role. Now it takes a 
positive and independent path in creating its own character 
that parallels the character of the pictures. In fact, it states 
its own form first and the pictures are subsumed under it and 
are modified by it since they are contained within it. The 
continuity and flow from one room to the next has been 
damned up by pillars striated by colors; the accesses from 
floor to floor of what is now a three-storied building are han- 
dled as commanding and independent formal entities. By the 
introduction of colored bands at both the intersection of the 
wall and ceiling and the wall and floor, the neutrality of the 
once monochromatic wall area is destroyed. Domical sky- 
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lights of complex design and abstract form, emphatically 
colored and echoed in the floor motifs under them, centralize 
our attention not only on the interior but on certain salient 
elements of this interior. Only afterwards are the pictures 
invoked. The test of whether the structure competes or col- 
laborates with the contained paintings depends, in the final 
analysis, upon the realized building. However, the functional, 
anonymous international shelter has evidently turned into a 
memorial which, independently of the pictures, makes its own 
heroic and emphatic statement in terms that have an indefinable 
but nevertheless symbolic and expressive overtone. The build- 
ing has become an “objective correlative” of Van Gogh’s 
paintings. It is no longer a machine; it is an architectural 
monument. And although its pylon-like elements and regular 
planning suggest, without clear-cut denotation, the eclectic icons 
of the late nineteenth century, it would be more just to say 
that they refer rather to multiple sources that in their very 
ambiguity create a mysterious and impressive set of forms. 
The building acquires its personality chiefly through the use 
of stone and from the union of volume and mass, rather than 
from traditional motifs. The forms constituting its monumen- 
tality do not invoke the Egyptian or Byzantine originals which 
Berlage consulted in his impressive but derivative Antwerp 
Museum plans of 1919. The Van de Velde plans separate them- 
selves radically from this type of historicized monumentality 
through a completely rational exploration of the capacity of 
formalized mass to submit to the canons of the international 
style. This interpretation of matter by space is a complex 
affair, for matter resists, and the tension thus set up creates 
an active opposition which makes for drama and excitement. 
We can test the purposeful intention of the architect for such 
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a dialectic between matter and space by analyzing the photo- 
graphs of the plans. The main stairway shows without doubt 
that Van de Velde wished to emphasize the solidity of the piers 
because he has not only cut into the thickness at their base 
and bevelled their shapes into hexagons, but he has also 
measured their thickness by rustication, Then, after establish- 
ing their massiveness, he willfully contradicts it by coloring 
the rusticated portions so as to tie them into the wall which 
continues the pattern. For our eye, color transforms visually 
solid pillars from independent supports to extensions of the 
wall surface, as if the walls had been pierced and interrupted. 
For our mind, the different layers of stone testify to the ability 
of the pillars to sustain the weight of the ceiling. Van de Velde 
repeats this opposition in his handling of the wall as both 
surface and mass in the staircase itself. The arches measure 
the actual thickness of the wall by their deep and simply ex- 
posed soffits. But the triad of hexagonal forms above the 
arches includes a central flat, colored shape to oppose the two 
pierced shapes. The central exhibition hall repeats this prin- 
ciple: the ceiling sky-light, unlike the flat openings of the 
standing museum, has a domical rise, but the reflection of 
its design on the floor ties it horizontally to the wall bands. 
At every moment Van de Velde seems to’ be checking the 
monumental tendency of his material by the principles of 
volume and space of the functionalist mode. This is a type of 
monumentality unthinkable without the precedent of func- 
tionalism, although for the strict functionalist, the monumental 


_» is unthinkable. By the joining of two seemingly irreconcilable 
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attitudes, Van de Velde has invented a third, which brings 
back mass to cooperate with volume and gives back to color 
an autonomy and fullness of its own life denied in the strin- 
gently ascetic mode. 

But perhaps the most significant insight yielded by an ex- 
amination of this museum-on-paper is its very real criticism 
of the international functionalist formula. It is not, this build- 
ing says, that an esthetic composed of modern materials is a 
wrong or bad esthetic; it is rather that a rigidity of the re- 
lationship between them has created an academy as stultifying 
as the old Beaux-Arts and as dangerous to the working of the 
imagination, thwarting the impulse to make a building as 
complete an expression of civilized man as its elements permit 
and its conventions allow. Like the abstract painters, the pure 
functionalists always run the danger of throwing out the baby 
with the bath, of ridding the canvas er the building of the 
richness, variety, and reality of matter, of destroying the 
proper relation between our desire for generalization and the 
“irreducible and stubborn facts.” It is interesting that two 


Dutch artists, Mondrian and Van de Velde, in their late 
years, after having worked out purity and asceticism of design, 
take a similar turn that leads to a “Broadway Boogie- 
Woogie” and these permanent museum plans. They can only 
satisfy their imaginations by modifying the conclusions which 
their own assumptions have led them to. This takes great 
courage and energy so late in life. It is not fair to explain 
this departure from a strict functionalism as a retreat or a 
“failure of nerve.” It is rather the beginnings of a new human- 
ism in architecture, where the designer, helped by the wonder- 
ful achievements of the functionalists, is even more free to 
use modern materials and modern engineering for the ends 
of the imagination, rather than to let those materials dominate 
or take the place of the imagination. This direction taken by 
Van de Velde in 1938 is not of the same order as other diviga- 
tions from the functional canon in the ‘thirties. We are all 
familiar with the effects of the Nazi Baupolizei’s orders to 
return to a native and indigenous building, and with the official 
structures, completed or planned, of the Hitler regime which 
broke violently with the normal progress of functionalism in 
Germany. We recall the fake facades Mussolini attached to 
his old buildings to invoke images of imperial Roman clas- 
sicism. And the Russian attempt to manufacture overnight a 
Soviet national monumentality, not from extensions of their 
functionalist factories and workers’ dwellings, but from a 
Beaux-Arts eclecticism capped by symbolic sculpture, is now 
history, These three different attempts to abort the develop- 
ment of modern building resulted in false architecture and in 
a monumentality which is a shaky montage of outworn genres. 
Their objectives were the emotional cohesions of national 
groups; the appeal was to the heart, not the brain: “C’est au 
cerveau et non au coeur quil fallait la toucher!” “It is in 
the head and not the heart that one must appeal to (human- 
ity)”, Van de Velde wrote at the beginning of the century. 
The author of another important treatise “Rational Beauty,” 
1908, he has never betrayed his constant concern with the 
intellectual integrity of a building. The totalitarian countries 
rejected the functionalist mode because it was international. 
Van de Velde does so because by its anonymity and restric- 
tion to arbitrary materials it limits the range of creative op- 
portunity. For him a building can become anything he wants 
it to become; a reduction to its structural base need not be its 
style. By this great leap of his imagination, Van de Velde has 
opened up richer possibilities for American and European 
architects of the near future, possibilities. which include ar- 
chitecture once more as one of the arts, not a sub-branch of 
engineering. 


Van de Velde: Exterior of the temporary Kréller-Miiller Museum (1938), showing foundations and yellow-gray brick facade. 
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William M. Harnett: oLv souvenirs, 1881. Courtesy of Mr. 
Oliver Jennings, New York. “Assembled on a wooden wall are 
booklets, a newspaper, the photograph of a little girl, some 


prints, a poster and the ubiquitous letter, which arouses our 


ee a ee 


curiosity but does not give us the full story. ... The miscellane- 
ous souvenirs on the letter rack conceal rather than disclose the 
experiences for which they stand, but ... the fire insurance 
poster in the center ... suggests that ‘inside’ there is danger... .” 


William M. Harnett: stu1- 
LIFE: WRITING TABLE, 1877. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


WILLIAM M. HARNETT: 


The following article is extracted from Mr. Born’s forth- 
coming book, “Still Life Painting in America”, and is printed 
here with the permission of the author and his publishers, the 
Oxford University Press. 


IN their desire to capture the effect of things existing in space, 
renaissance painters developed the peep show. This contrivance 
was merely a box containing a magnifying glass, into which, 
on the wall opposite the lens, a picture was placed. Accessories, 
cut out of cardboard or modeled in wax, were then arranged 
in rows parallel to the picture. Seen through the lens, the whole 
setting achieved the closest approximation to a three-dimen- 
sional representation of space before the invention of the 
stereoscope. 
After inventing the peep show, the painters immediately be- 
gan imitating its effect. They arranged their objects in rows 
_ parallel to the picture plane and portrayed them with a pains- 
taking attention to detail. The result was what the French 
call “trompe Voeil”—“deceive the eye.” This style flourished 
during the Baroque period, in the heyday of the curio cabinet, 
when a curio was considered an enigmatic object capable of 
stirring the imagination of the spectator, and which appeared 
to him as “magic.” Trompe Toeil painters, in creating a kind 
__ of imaginary curio cabinet, became the fathers of what is termed 
today “magic realism.” 
__ While the trompe l’oeil died in Europe around 1800, in Amer- 
ica it survived as an undercurrent during the nineteenth century. 
_ The American mind was fertile soil for an art halfway between 
4 an optical device and the sphere of the miraculous. Conse- 
quently, one can trace the style of trompe Voeil from Raphaelle 
Peale over a group of minor, partly anonymous painters to 
| William M. Harnett. 
a ee 
a BORN, ASST. PROF. OF Dose LOUISIANA STATE eee, IS THE 
_ AUTHOR OF THE RECENT “THE ART OF THE INSANE,” SPONSORED BY 
SIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, AND MANY ARTICLES ON ART. 
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BACHELOR ARTIST 
BY WOLFGANG BORN 


Born in Clonakilty, County Cork, Ireland, in 1848, Harnett 
was brought to the United States by his parents when he was 
only a year old. The family settled in Philadelphia, where 
the father died after a few years and left his family in dire 
poverty. When William was seventeen, he learned the trade 
of an engraver, and two years later received his first training 
in art at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. At the age of 21 he moved to New York, where he 
continued his studies in evening classes, and for a short time 
under a private teacher, Thomas Jensen. About 1870 he began 
to exhibit his paintings at the National Academy of Design. He 
sold his work at modest prices, up to $150 a painting, and 
won friends among the collectors. In 1875 he gave up en- 
graving definitely and returned to Philadelphia, exhibiting there 
at the Academy until 1878, when he left for Europe. He stayed 
first in London and after a few months moved to Frankfurt 
on the Main, where he lived in the house of his patron, a Ger- 
man collector, for the next two years. From 1882 to 1884 he 
worked in Munich and traveled through Germany, collecting 
“paintable” antiques for his studio. 

His pictures were eagerly sought after, but the academic 
pundits whom he approached for instruction repudiated his 
work. As a result he gave up studying with teachers and went 
directly to the old masters for instruction, as did Cézanne, 
Degas, and many of his other contemporaries. A strong elective 
affinity drew him to the trompe Toeil painters and to those 
Dutch and Flemish still-life painters of the seventeenth century 
whose realism came close to the trompe loeil. 

By 1884 he felt that he could make a bid for world renown: 
from Paris he sent an elaborate still-life to the Grand Salon, 
the undisputed court where the struggle for international recog- 
nition was decided. Every year during the ’eighties, a small 
volume appeared in Paris in which a selection of forty paintings 
from the Grand Salon were reproduced and discussed. Author 
of the volume was Louis Enault, a former royalist, exile, globe- 
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trotter, and novelist who is forgotten today, but whose books 


were widely read in his time and whose art criticism was con- 


sidered authoritative in the “grand monde.” Enault’s selection 
of what he dubbed the best paintings of the year was accepted 
abroad the more readily because it excluded everything “con- 
troversial.” Turning the pages of the volume of his “Paris 
Salons” that contains the harvest of 1885, one is surprised 
to find not one of the masters who today make the glory 
of the French nineteenth-century painting. Sugary genre paint- 
ings and pretentious historic compositions prevail. Some of 
the unobtrusive landscapes are the least offensive. In this 
questionable company appears Harnett’s Trophée de Chasse 
(now in the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio). 
It is interesting to read Enault’s comment. The inclusion of 
this foreign work seems to have shattered the wall of con- 
ventions that otherwise made the verdicts of this sham expert 
a mockery of art criticism, for on Harnett’s painting he wrote 
some lines of truly understanding appraisal: “J’ai rarement vu 
un relief plus puissant . une vigueur arrivant au trompe 
Poeil. Il serait vraiment difficile de mieux faire.’ Whatever 
Enault’s criticism was worth, Harnett profited by it. He re- 
turned to America in 1886, and settled in New York, a man 
whose fortune was made. His prices gradually rose to $2000, 
but he did not enjoy his success for long. A rheumatic disease 
from which he vainly sought relief in European and American 
health resorts seems to have undermined his resistance and an 
illness of a few days caused his death in 1892. For a short time 
his paintings were sought after eagerly and some of them sold 
for as much as $10,000, but forty years later, dusty and dark- 
ened, they stood in attics and secondhand shops, entirely for- 
gotten. In 1939 Edith Halpert, the New York art dealer, redis- 
covered Harnett and exhibited his work. This exhibition was a 
sensational success and since then collectors and museums have 
vied with each other to secure his paintings. 

A fascinating story—and one which forcefully raises the 
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Harnett: MESSENGERS OF PEACE, 
1891. Courtesy of the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Mass. 


questions: what made Harnett’s work so quickly famous and 
equally quickly forgotten, and what is the reason for its re- 
surgence? Why has it escaped the fate of the other works that 
won fame side by side with it in the Paris Salon, the fate of 
being dated beyond salvation? 

Harnett was a still-life painter to the exclusion of everything 
else. According to his own words he did only two portraits in 
his whole life. There is an early painting by Harnett called 
Off to the Opera, a close-up of a hand carrying a walking stick 

~a bizarre little work that in a roundabout way seems to 
disclose a negative attitude toward men, for it substitutes a 
limb for the whole figure. Not satisfied with that, the painter 
gave the hand a macabre, lifeless appearance. It hints that he 
fought shy of people and was haunted by the thought of death. 
There are reasons that make this interpretation at least worth 
considering: Harnett avoided publicity whenever possible; he 
disliked portrait painting, and he was a sick man. 

Practically all that we know about him is based on two 
meager sources: an interview that he gave at the height of his 
fame, and an obituary in a periodical. In his interview he care- 
fully avoided anything more personal than some anecdotes 
and a few hints about his technique. The obituary was writ- 
ten by a friend of his who supplied valuable biographical 
data but evidently was not equipped to discuss art. It is worth 
noticing that the magazine that published the obituary was 
“The American Catholic Historical Researches.” This magazine 
was interested in Harnett primarily as a famous representative 
of Catholic culture. The fact that the obituary appeared in a 
periodical devoted to the history of the Church suggests that 
Harnett was a religious man. This certainly is not unimportant, 
but for Harnett’s personality his paintings are our main source 
of information—and it seems that they draw the veil even more 
tightly over the artist’s self, for they present themselves as 
cool and detached illustrations of commonplace objects; when 
they tell a story it is a painfully banal one. It is a striking 
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paradox that in spite of his trite subject matter, the effect of 
Harnett’s work is esoteric and almost mysterious. 

On a small canvas dated 1870 and called Raspberries and 
Ice Cream, Harnett displayed all the main qualities of his later 
works.* On a carved table with a marble top a strangely naked 
looking metal bowl holds the berries. A dish of pinkish ice 
cream is to the left. A spoon sticks in the fluffy matter like a 
dagger. Another dish with a piece of yellowish cake is directly 
in front of the bowl, and dark grapes are in the foreground. 
The ubiquitous drop of water on the grapes—a Dutch heritage 
—is not missing. The style is crisp; the colors—pink, yellow, 
white, brown, and purple—clash in a way utterly foreign to the 
prevailing taste for the golden tone of the galleries. A picture 
like this was indeed rare at the time. The painter must have 
possessed deep-rooted inhibitions which prevented him from 
falling into the many traps of the post-romantic period. 

There is something austere and clean about the group of 
Harnett’s paintings to which the ice cream still-life belongs and 
which originated in the first half of the ’seventies. Most of these 
still-lifes display solidly bound volumes, letters, bills, coins, 
conical inkwells, goose quills and other objects pertaining to 
the world of the office. The volumes are gazetteers, or as we 
would call them, business directories. Harnett never tired of 
depicting these objects in varied combinations that demon- 
strate the different artistic potentialities offered by a limited 
number of insignificant things. Although not trompe Voeil, 
these paintings display a markedly intensified realism. Form 
and texture are depicted with an unerring and sensitive hand. 
The color scheme is deeply warm with rich grays and areas of 
almost luminous red or blue. Occasionally some fruits appear 
in the composition, but they are not allowed to exhibit their 
juicy life energy; they are almost petrified, caged into an ugly 


* Recent doubts concerning the authenticity of this painting are 
not shared by the author.: 


Right: FoR SUNDAY DINNER, 1887. The Downtown Gallery, N.Y. 


Below: THE FAITHFUL COLT, 1890. Coll. Wadsworth Atheneum. 
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wooden basket to be sold at the market or laid out isolated as 
on the shelf of a thrifty spinster. Nevertheless, these paintings 
have an inner strength that impresses itself on the spectator. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, the painter is grappling 
in these works with fundamental problems of composition. He 
interprets the world in terms of solid geometry that on a more 
pedestrian basis recalls Raphaelle Peale. 

[t is not accidental that the words “‘austere,” “thrifty,” and 
“pedestrian” offer themselves as most suitable for characteriz- 
ing Harnett’s paintings discussed so far; directly or indirectly, 
they are related to commercial value. Either they belong to the 
hard and sober world of the banker (and one could easily 
imagine that Dickens’ Mr. Scrooge would have been delighted 
with them), or they reduce organic nature to the rank of a com- 
modity. One would not be surprised to see a price tag fastened 
to the stale canteloupe, the worm-eaten apple, the tiny grape 
and the lonely plum in his fruit piece of 1877. Harnett reveals 
himself fascinated by the bloodless paraphernalia of capi- 
talism; but this fascination did not blind him to the funda- 
mentals of form. ; 

Apart from paintings distinguished by their strictly struc- 
tural conception, Harnett painted a group of pictures in the 
*seventies in which texture rather than form was emphasized. 
These paintings show beer mugs, tobacco pipes, and newspapers, 
arrayed in a way that looks casual but that is really the result 
of careful planning. I should like to call the group “bachelor 
still-lifes” 


izes Harnett’s work in general; for the world of the woman 


an expression which, in a certain sense, character- 


is practically excluded from all of its In his “bachelor still- 
lifes” Harnett goes to an extreme in carrying out his desire 
to characterize textures. He distinguishes the porous earthen- 
ware of an unglazed mug from the smooth surface of the 
meerschaum pipe by giving its color a rough, sandlike grain. 
Though questionable from an esthetic point of view, this 
method bestows upon the objects a strangely heightened life. 
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It is worth noticing that Harnett never resorted to this or a 
similar device when he painted really living things like apples 
or canteloupes. On the contrary he rather avoided giving a 
natural, organic aspect to the fruits he painted. This coincided 
well with his bias against painting portraits. He shunned real 
life and preferred to project his own life into. dead things. 

Most of his still-lifes suggest that the owner of the objects had 
just left the room, after dropping his things carelessly on the 
table. A tobacco pipe is on a folded newspaper; its contents, the 
half-burned tobacco, are spread on the table; broken matches 
with blackened ends are strewn about. We observe that some 
glow is left and is about to burn a hole in the table cloth, and 
since the picture is painted in a manner akin to that of the 
trompe loeil, we feel tempted to extinguish the fire. Similarly, 
we have a tantalizing desire to unfold and read the newspaper. 

The character of this group of pictures, it is true, comes 
dangerously close to the dull taste of the bourgeoisie of 
the day, but in the “eighties Harnett’s increased familiarity 
with the old masters—a result of his years of traveling—gave 
him new impulses that he, a man of strictly descriptive talent, 
needed in order to create anything new. For creating for him 
must have been synonymous with penetrating. By identifying 
himself with a dead object, he created art. Hence his choice of 
objects and his faithful delineation of some of them can be 
expected to shed light on the emotional sources of his artistic 
inspiration. 

In 1881 he painted Old Souvenirs, a free version of Vail- 
lant’s Letter Rack. Assembled on a wooden wall are booklets, 
a newspaper, the photograph of a little girl, some prints, a 
poster and the ubiquitous letter, which arouses our curiosity 
but does not give us the full story of the souvenirs. They are 
his own souvenirs, hinting at the more profound aspects of his 
thought. The miscellaneous souvenirs on the letter rack con- 
ceal rather than disclose the experiences for which they stand, 
but the fact that the poster in the center advertises fire in- 
surance suggests that “inside” there is danger of a conflagra- 
tion. 

Inside—the word gains a great significance if we examine a 
group of paintings with one object in common; a closed door. 
The door serves as a background for the display of odd ob- 
jects: dead fowl and game, musical instruments, books, and 
vessels—all hung on cupboard doors or otherwise placed before 
the door in an arrangement that seems far fetched. For who 
would block a door with all these objects or select such a 
hazardous place for them? 

Seen as links in the chain of historical evolution, these paint- 
ings by Harnett can be explained as a fusion of two types of 
trompe Voeil: Hondecoeter’s dead fowl hanging on a wooden 
wall and Gysbrecht’s cupboard loaded with books and bric-a- 
brac. But the historical explanation does not tell us why this 
fusion took place and why it took place in just this way. 
Harnett’s still-lifes have a “brooding quality,” to quote Edgar 
Preston Richardson’s appropriate term. This effect transcends 
the simple pleasure created by other well-painted still-lifes. 

To be sure, Harnett always remained fanatically interested 
in the appearance of things. He could not help that. But he 
arranged his objects in a paradoxical way, so as to make us 
wonder whether he really is fascinated more by them or by the 
unknown things hidden behind the door. Take the Fowl as an 
example: a plucked turkey and a feathered chicken hang from 
a big nail in a rough plank door fitted with solid iron hinges. 
An equally solid iron padlock is provided, but the clasp is 
free and the lock hangs from its chain with the key in the 
keyhole. The painter emphasizes this state of things by his use 
of light and shadow. In the painting After the Hunt, painted 


Harnett: THE OLD CUPBOARD DOOR. Mus. of Fine Arts, Boston. 


four years later, a dead hare is suspended from a nail on a 
wooden door decorated with large, elaborate wrought iron 
hinges. There is no indication that the door is open. It is more 
solidly built than the first one; but one of the arms of the 
upper hinge is broken, and a hole shows where it was fas- 
tened to the wood with a huge nail. This incongruous motif 
has a twofold function, The first is obvious: to break the 
monotony of the pattern; the second is deeper: to negate the 
effect of solidity that the door displays. It looks as if somebody 
had tried to break in, but had given up even after the hinge 
had given way. 

In 1892, the year of his death, Harnett painted The Old 
Cupboard Door. The door that gives the picture its title has a 
big keyhole and massive iron hinges, suggesting that the 
inside of the cupboard would be inaccessible if the planks of the 
door were intact. As it is however, the door has openings large 
enough to allow a peep inside. A violin with a bow, a bugle 
with sheet music, and a group consisting of a sheet of music, 
three books, and a Dutch earthenware jar are arranged in front 
of the door. One of the books is the Odyssey, the other 
an Italian treatise dated 1507. These heterogeneous objects 
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Harnett: AFTER THE HUNT, 1885, oil. The Downtown Gallery. 


are on a single plane—an arrangement which, as I have shown, 
creates a mysterious impression in a trompe Voeil. Here the 
mystery is deepened because all these objects obstruct the ap- 
proach to the cupboard. Our attention is divided between the 
puzzling foreground and the unknown contents of the cupboard 
behind the broken door. 

Harnett said his painting of still-life was exclusively a 
necessity turned into a virtue. According to his own statement, 
it was poverty that determined his choice of the medium and 
his centinuance of it. He could not afford to hire models, so he 
said. But this explanation is not adequate, for his success was 
enough to remove all financial difficulties. Moreover, the state- 
ment of the artist does not even touch the most striking 
problem, namely, how he came to be devoted to the trick of 
arranging heterogeneous objects in such a way as to haunt the 
spectator by the irrational effect. 

The titles of Harnett’s still-lifes, After a Night’s Study, for 
instance, or Mortality and Immortality, or Music and Good 
Luck, suggest superficial features only: books, a skull, a manu- 
script, a violin, and a horseshoe. They do not allude to the 
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“deeper meaning,” to use Panofsky’s phrase. We need to know 
much more than we do about Harnett’s life in order to unearth 
the foundations of his enigmatic work, but we can grasp an 
occasional hint which, in the light of other clues cives some- 
thing to go on. The slips of paper, for instance, may betray 
something the painter chose not to reveal directly. If the fire 
insurance poster really suggests a smoldering desire, the photo- 
graph of the little girl might suggest that the actual content of 
the Old Souvenir is the restrained lament of a solitary man who 
longs without hope for the return of a childhood love. One 
should recall that Harnett was a sick man. Even during his 
European travels he tried in vain to regain his health in Carls- 
bad, and with equal futility he visited Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
The serious character of this illness is attested by his early 
death. 

Edouard Roditi interpreted Harnett’s work as “necromancy.” 
Although this term is too romantic, it cantains a grain of 
truth: his paintings are the work or a man who, in the words of 
the Swiss poet Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, “kept friends with 
Death,” who was conscious of his precarious condition and 
chose renunciation as his answer to a stern fate. Renunciation, 
moreover, was an answer that accorded with his religion, and 
it seems that Harnett developed the gentle attitude of a true 
recluse. Eventually, he might have reasoned, the sinister, 
cracked door leading to the repressed wishes of his inner self 
would be definitely sealed, and the artist could content himself 
with recording the surface of the things that formerly appeared 
in the enigmatic light of a reverie, this would explain why, 
aside from his enigmatic compositions, Harnett gradually 
painted more and more pictures of a plain and obvious type, 
paintings with a range restricted to an exploration of surface 
values. The Faithful Colt, The Tobacco Pipe, The Old Violin, 
The Mandolin belong to this category. The panel forming the 
background of the last is in a wall, not a door. An almost 
identical panel background appears in one of his most am- 
bitious compositions, Messengers of Peace, painted in 1890. In 
this and some other late compositions, one of which he 
called significantly My Gems (1888), Harnett passed in review 
the models that had formerly been his favorites. In the Messen- 
gers of Peace, we find the old volumes, the Dutch jar, the sheet 
of music, the folded newspaper, the flute and the candlestick, the 
tobacco box, and the tobacco pipe that sheds its smoldering 
ashes ominously on the paper. The artificial arrangement of 
these objects contradicts the fiction kept alive in his bachelor 
still-lifes of the ’seventies that somebody had carelessly dropped 
his pipe and other things on the table. As a result, this beautiful 
composition lacks something of the inner logic displayed by 
the informal paintings. The title, finally, does not conceal a 
deeper meaning, unless we take it as an indication that Harnett 
had begun to find peace in the mastery of the obvious after he 
had all but extinguished something more disquieting than the 
glowing ashes of an overturned tobacco pipe. 

According to his own testimony, Harnett tried to exaggerate 
the particular textures of his models: he chose objects in which 
the character of the texture woud appear to best advantage. 
He said to his interviewer: 

“In painting from still life I do not closely imitate nature. 
Many points I leave out and many I add. Some models are only 
suggestions. The whole effect of still-life painting comes from 
its tone, and the nearer one attains perfection, the more 
realistic the effect will be.” 

It is significant that the artist strove for a perfection that 
nature did not offer him, but that he considered this perfection 
to be identical with realism. Evidently he called realism what 
we term superrealism: a heightened interpretation of reality 
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expressed by the old familiar technique of the trompe loeil: 

The esthetic element of Harnett’s heightened realism has 
been defined succinctly and comprehensively by Arthur Ever- 
ett Austin, Jr.: 

“The eye is enabled to experience in the picture what it is 
not permitted to do in actuality, that is to focus on a much 
larger area in complete detail, rather than having to be content 
to focus on one detail at a time. It is as though one were 
wearing a wide-angled telescope for glasses or could observe 
nature always in terms of the sharpened clarity and heightened 
color of an image thrown on the ground glass finder of a 
camera.” 

Austin’s analysis recalls the observation that the trompe 
Foeil of the Renaissance and the Baroque period was closely 
related to the peep show—a contrivance that in turn is akin 
to the camera obscura, the prototype of the ground glass finder 
in photography. 

It remains to be explained why Harnett’s paintings were so 
popular with his contemporaries. It has been suggested that his 
style “satisfied an obscure idea of perfection,” and this in- 
terpretation seems to be corroborated by Harnett’s use of the 
word “perfection” in his interview. This urge for perfection, 
it could be argued, appealed to the wealthy patrons of the 
“gilded decades” whose materialistic taste valued the perfection 
of workmanship higher than other qualities in art. 

Harnett’s preoccupation with money as subject matter for 
painting actually must have appealed to the nouveau riche, al- 
though his predilection stemmed from psychological qualities 
very different from their own. As an adolescent in Phila- 
delphia he had entertained members of a reading circle by 
painting the facsimile of a one-dollar bill on a membership 
form. In later life he once painted a five-dollar bill for the 
owner of a popular Philadelphia bar with such success, we 
are told, that scarcely an evening passed without an attempt on 
the part of one of the less sober customers to filch the painted 
paper money. At the instigation of the Treasury Department 
the painter was arrested and his pictures of paper currency 
were confiscated. This ridiculous legal incident ended with 
Harnett’s being released and his paintings returned to him— 
but not without a warning from the pompous judge to refrain 
in the future from such suspicious activities. 

Whether Harnett was inclined to love money for its own 
sake—and his pedantic technique as well as the austerity of 
his style suggests the possibility of such a disposition—whether 
the poverty of his early years made him money conscious, or 
whether the one developed from the other or not, he was cer- 
tainly no materialist in the manner of the wealthy speculators 
who built their faked chateaux on Fifth Avenue. He was too 
sensitive to be greedy, and when he indulged in his weakness 
for painting dollar bills he always did it with his tongue to his 
cheek. A gentle self-irony distinguishes these pictures, and this 
self-irony is part and parcel of his subtle sense of humor, 


failed to strike a sympathetic chord in some beholder. The less_ 
obvious the overtone, the more magic the attraction must have 
been. In the overtone of Harnett’s work there is advice, con- 
solation in the face of affliction. Try to derive, he seems to 
say in a low voice, a gentle pleasure from the humble things 
of your daily surroundings—give them something of your own 
life, and they will become friends in your misfortune. 
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in the government’s post-depression resettlement program. With 
Shahn on a full-time basis in PAC’s graphic division were 
David Martin and James Grunbaum. Part-time cooperation, to 
quote Shahn’s words, was secured from “a host of free-lance 
artists, including a 16-year-old son of a college professor who 
ran away from home to become a political artist.” 

After earlier experiences with the graphic agencies of certain 
government departments, in which well intentioned efforts 
were continually frustrated by political opposition, Shahn was 
amazed at the speed and efficiency with which results could 
be produced in an organization backed by complete unity of 
spiritual intentions. “We did fifty times as much work with 
one-fiftieth as much help,” he remarked to the writer. “There 
were no opposition committees, no divisions on policy. When 
a design for a poster was ready, instead of equivocation we 
got the go-ahead signal immediately. ‘O.K. Fine. Do you know 
where you can get it printed?’” Shahn did know. He had 
begun his artistic education at 13 as a lithographer’s ap- 
prentice and knew all the technicalities of the printer’s trade. 

Under these circumstances, things got done. Prior to and 
during the 1944 presidential campaign, PAC issued 16 differ- 
ent posters, some of them in several sizes, with a combined 
circulation of 417,307 copies. Some of these posters employed 
photographs or cartoons as the basis of their pictorial appeal. 
For others Shahn supplied paintings in color. Artistically the 
high point of the campaign came with a poster based on a 
Shahn painting of two welders (see illustration). 

That official labor art can be something more than propa- 
ganda of temporary significance was demonstrated when the 


, 

which is to be felt in many significant details of his paintings. Museum of Modern Art purchased Shahn’s original painting ; 
é This is especially true of his predilection for labels as motifs. for the poster just mentioned. The incident is of considerable — 
He seems to enjoy roguishly making a literal use of the trompe — moment as a sign of the times. Organized labor has here been _ 
; ata iy ey ieee of one of his still-lifes showing the patron of artistic activities which, though directed toward — 
e oe a cs oO eat ee book shop was painted so true to other ends than artistic achievement for its own sake, neverthe- 
% _a guard had to re placed before the picture when it less produced results considered worthy of preservation as a 
4 was exhibited; for the visitors, believing that a real label was permanent part of our artistic heritage. The situation in this 
ys pasted carelessly on the canvas, tried again and again to tear respect is a close parallel to that which produced the religious 
s it off. é. art of earlier ages. 

i Despite the superficial appeal that his paintings had for Painting, however, was only a small portion of the work 
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an indiscriminating public, the more refined among his ad- 
mirers must have felt that there was something more to Har- 
nett’s work than trickery. Its emotional overtone could not have 
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which Shahn and his associates were called upon to do during 
the busy months of PAC’s campaign activity, In fact, Shahn 
says they were able to give “only a hundredth part” of their 
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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 


“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “The Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management’s 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More’and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business — 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 
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time to painting. Final production of the posters a. 
problems of layout, supervision of printing, and scores of 
other practical details. In addition, cartoons were drawn and 
mats of them circulated to 1,500 labor newspapers throughout 
the country. Illustrations in a breezy, and sometimes very 
sophisticated, graphic style, were provided for some two score 
pamphlets, leaflets, and fliers which reached a combined circu- 
lation of approximately 78,000,000 copies. Miscellaneous items 
included designs for six different campaign badges, a sticker 
for envelopes, a Colored post card showing Hoover and Dewey 
in the relation of Bergen to Charlie McCarthy. 528,000 of the 
latter cards spread their ironic humor from coast to coast. 

PAC’s original objectives, as everyone knows, were to stimu- 
late the American people to a more widespread use of their 
political powers and through this more active functioning of 
democracy, to reélect a government favorable to the common 
people. Its success in both respects is now a matter of history. 
After the elections, the graphic division ceased to function 
and its future was temporarily uncertain. Shahn spent a month 
recuperating from campaign tensions, then painted quietly in 
his studio for the next six months. By that time he was “ready 
to get out again.” About the same time PAC called him back 
to consider future plans and a permanent arrangement was 
established. 

The personal aspect of this arrangement will be of interest 
to artists as indicative of emergent career possibilities in the 
labor field. Shahn now gives three days a week to PAC, uses 
one day for rest, and has three days remaining for his inde- 
pendent painting. Thus work for organized labor begins to 
take its place, along with teaching and commercial art, among 
those forms of service to society through which the artist can 
secure an income, while at the same time devoting a portion of 
his time to independent creative effort. Shahn personally does 
not need to depend upon labor or any other such sources for 
his livelihood. His independent painting is in demand and pro- 
vides him with an adequate income, but he values his participa- 
tion in the labor field because he feels that such work enriches 
his life and broadens his creative horizons. 

Plans for the future development of PAC’s graphic division 
are only slowly taking shape and are being evolved empirically 
from various experiments now under way. Among other things, 
these experiments seem to be shaping toward the formation 
of local and regional groups of labor artists in all parts of the 
country, and possibly toward the ultimate formation of a na-— 
tional center to serve as headquarters for painting and the 
graphic arts as related to the labor cause. 

Turning now to the murals commissioned in whole or in- 
part by organized labor, we find that the first and to date~ 
the most ambitious of them are those in New York City’s 
Central Needle Trades High School. In 1941 this school was 
housed in a new and modern 10-story building. The two 
sides of the auditorium in the building comprised walls ic 
feet long and 17 feet high. It was decided to decorate them — 
with murals showing the history of the American needle trades _ 
and the contributions to their welfare made by unions, by 
public-spirited employers, and by socially minded psa 
leaders. The commission for the murals was given to Ernest 
Fiene and occupied him for two years. The cost of the project, 
$21,000, was divided equally between a number of labor unions, 
on the one hand, and a number of employer’s organizations on 
the other—a happy example of inclusive industrial patronage. 
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One of the resulting murals, entitled Victory of Light over 
Darkness, shows early sweatshops and other conditions which 
led to the struggle for industrial reforms. The second, devoted 
to Harmony and Achievement, depicts some of the leaders in 
the reform movements and some of the results obtained in im- 
proved working conditions, better housing, and other ways. 
When the actual paintings are seen in relation to their archi- 
tectural setting, they make effective and colorful wall decora- 
tions. As a visualization of labor history and labor ideals, they 
are silent but ceaseless presentations of a cause. They also have 
the distinction of being “the largest uninterrupted murals thus 
far painted in America.” 


When the National Maritime* Union modernized its New 
York headquarters in 1944, the architect of the remodeling 
asked for a series of mural panels in the main entrance lobby. 
Hugo Gellert was commissioned to do the work. The results, 
consisting chiefly of heads and hands symbolizing the four 
freedoms, are somewhat slight in theme and construction, but 
nevertheless contribute both to the decoration and to the 
ideology of the lobby. In 1945 Gellert was commissioned by 
the Hotel and Club Employees’ Union, No. 6, of New York, to 
paint four mural panels for the decoration of its newly re- 
modeled headquarters. The artist provided a series of decora- 
tive figure groups symbolizing the four freedoms. 

Increasing demand for labor murals seems to be implied by 
the rapidly expanding building program of union organizations. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM for May 1946 contains an illus- 
trated article, “Six Union Projects Illustrate Requirements of 
Building’s Newest Client.” “In recent years,” says this article, 
“the trade union has become an increasingly important client 
of the building industry . . . the newer, more socially pro- 
gressive unions, most of them affiliates of the CIO . . . pro- 
vide their members with attractive meeting places, educational 
facilities and recreational equipment.” The article then de- 
scribes some of the building projects now planned by labor 
organizations. These projects include from one to three new 
CIO labor centers in greater New York, and Maritime Union 
headquarters “in every major U. S. sea, river, and lake port— 
some 40 cities.” It is to be expected that not a few of these 
buildings will involve commissions for mural painters. 

This review of labor-art activities would not be complete 
without reference to a recent Canadian project which fits ex- 
actly into none of the categories so far discussed. | refer to 
the Labor Arts Guild of British Columbia. The Guild was es- 
tablished in July 1944, “for the purposes of bringing into 
closer relationship the work of musicians, writers, painters, 
actors, technicians, etc., with that of the organized labor move- 
ment.” Prime mover of the program was Joseph Goss, Canadian 
musician and writer, who had the active assistance of Julia 


Christensen as executive secretary, and of numerous other 


~ cultural workers. 


Membership in the Guild “is open to all those who recognize 
that the growth and public spirit in the trade unions, together 
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with the advancing. progressive consciousness of the people 
and their rising expression of a vigorous unifying culture, 
constitute the most authentic guarantee of a lively future for 
the arts and a field wherein the artist will find both inspiration 
and a vital, receptive audience for his work.” 

The Guild operates through four specialized sections consist- 
ing respectively of musicians, writers, theatrical workers, and 
artists. Activities of the three sections first mentioned have in- 
cluded a People’s Concert Series produced by the Guild and 
sponsored by the Boiler Makers’ Union, a literary competition 
to encourage Canadian writing on “democratic themes in re- 
lation to social environment,” and six performances of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” The graphic section began its program by 
sponsoring an exhibition, “British Columbia at Work,” which 
was held in the Vancouver Art Gallery, November and De- 
cember 1944, Entries could be submitted by all who desired, 
but must represent subject-matter related to the theme of the 
exhibition, British Columbian labor unions contributed $600 
to be divided into first, second, and third prizes. The judges 
for the prize awards consisted of two representatives of labor 
and three prominent Canadian artists. Hanging was on a 
non-jury basis. 

The outcome was an exhibition of 150 works by 103 artists. 
The event attracted wide public attention. Critics commented 
in the press on its surprisingly high artistic quality. Labor 
leaders commented on the value of such activities to the labor 
cause. The show “has the live, breezy, robust quality of things 
that are both democratic and popular,” wrote M. V. Thorton 
in the VANCOUVER SUN. “It is important,” said G. S. Culhane, 
secretary-treasurer of the Shipyard Workers’ Federation and 
one of the speakers at the exhibition opening, “that the public 
witness, through the eyes of our artists, the pulsing industrial 
life of our country. The artist and the worker should meet and 
go ahead together in fashioning the future.” 

After leaving the Vancouver Art Gallery, the exhibition was 
shown for two weeks in the Boilermakers’ Hall. Fight paintings 
were selected from it by the National Council for Canadian- 
Soviet Friendship and sent as a gift to Vancouver's “adopted 
city,” Odessa. Six of the prize-winning works were reproduced 
in “Wallnews,” a poster newssheet issued by Canada’s Wartime 
Information Board, and sent to 18,000 factories. unions, li- 
braries, and other institutions from coast to coast. Comment 
accompanying the reproductions said in part, “Wallnews . . . 
believes this contest one of the most interesting ever held in 
Canada and hopes that similar projects will be encouraged 
throughout the Dominion.” 


The program of the Labor Arts Guild is particularly inter- 
resting in that it is neither an official union activity nor a 
program launched by, and dependent upon, the traditional 
policies of pre-existing art institutions, It is a new type of 
cultural organization arising out of the mutual interests of 
the previously separate worlds of art and labor. As such, it 
may prove to be a distinct contribution toward the solution 
of some of our democratic cultural problems, A similar Labor 
Arts Guild is now being established in Toronto. 

Such are the principal developments in the relations between 
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art and organized labor up to the time of the present writing. 
As a conclusion to our survey of these developments, let us 
attempt to supplement the facts by some interpretation of their 
esthetic, cultural, and social significance. 

It seems obvious to begin with that at the present stage of 
the evolution of labor-art, its main significance is cultural and 
social rather than esthetic. That its exhibitions have been sur- 
prisingly well received by critics, and that it has begun to gain 
entrance to permanent museum collections, has already been 
noted. But the extent of its production has as yet been too small, 
its dependence upon current artistic traditions too great, to 
have made any distinctive contribution to our esthetic resources. 

Elizabeth McCausland has suggested a possible exception to 
the last statement. In her foreword to the catalogue of the 
Martime Union exhibit at the ACA Gallery, Miss McCausland 
maintained that the “innocent eye” and spontaneous attack of 
the amateur artists in union workshops, might freshen the 
professional artists vision with “a brave new view of life.” 
The point seems problematical; in any event the influence of 
the modern primitive had been widely exerted prior to, and 
independently of, union art activities. Taken as a whole, though 
present union art does not lack esthetic qualities, its major 
contributions to American culture lie in other spheres. 

Its principal limitation is its relative scarcity. Compared to 
the patronage recently extended by industrial management, the 
number of professional artists employed by labor is only a 
handful. The number of museum programs orientated toward 
labor has been only two. And the number of creative projects 
for union members is only a score, whereas the working people 
of the country could profitably use thousands. All this, however, 
is probably the defect of youth. As we have noted, the active 
use of art by labor is only about five years old. Give it another 
decade and its scope will probably have increased considerably. 
Give it a century and it may well be a major aspect of art in 
modern society. 

But if present labor art activities may be regarded as neutral 
in esthetic influence and thus far limited in scope, in a number 
of other respects they are already making important and much 
needed contributions to American culture. In evaluating the 
art projects sponsored by management in my previous article, 
I suggested that two of their significant cultural contributions 
lay in the widespread diffusion which they were giving to art, 
and in the links which they were establishing between art and 
segments of society hitherto lacking contact with it. Both these 
advances toward greater integration of art with modern society 
are likewise being furthered by labor’s art activities. 

Shahn’s Welders was reproduced on 20,250 PAC posters— 
which constituted a free distribution of 20,250 fine color repro- 
ductions of a notable work of art, some of these reproductions 
being as large as murals. The same statement could be made of 
a number of other PAC posters. The Canadian government’s 
“Wallnews” carried reproductions of industrially-inspired art 


to nearly 2000 institutions and was presumably seen by tens of 
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thousands of people. Maritime exhibitions have been seen by 
an equally large public. Labor is definitely performing a cul- 
tural service in circulating art in this manner. 

It is true that the figures just cited are relatively modest in 
comparison with the circulation achieved by management art 
projects through advertising. As noted in our previous survey, 


the Upjohn Company alone, in one campaign, was responsible 


for the printing and distribution of more than 10 million color 
reproductions of good painting. It is to be regretted that the art 
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sponsored by labor, when of the quality of Shahn’s Welders, 
does not enjoy an equally large circulation. Conceivably it may 
later do so, for labor and its aims are certainly as important 
to American life as any of the products advertised by industry, 
and as capable of advancement by national publicity. 

No less important than the extent of its circulation is the fact 
that labor’s art activity involves the presentation of art to 
portions of society hitherto largely out of touch with it. The 
audiences who see the Maritime exhibits are first and fore- 
most seafaring men and their families; that is to say people 
most of whom never enter an art museum or have any normal 
contact with art. The same applies to the union memberships 
which received PAC’s posters and to the typical audiences of 
most labor-sponsored art. 

Furthermore the contact being established between art and 
new sections of the population, apart from its general cultural 
significance, has many links with its audience which can make 
it an integral part of that audience’s life experience. Shahn’s 
Welders can speak to a factory worker much as a Holy Family 
spoke to a medieval monk. It is of the tissue of his soul’s 
experience; a symbol of his world and of his impulse toward 
a fuller life. The products of the garment workers’ and the 
seamen’s workshops emerge from garment workers’ and sea- 
men’s mental horizons. For those who share these horizons, 
such work is psychically valid in a way that few other types of 
art could be. 

Even in labor-orientated museum programs definite links 
with labor experience can be established. The Metropolitan’s 
“Art and the Working Man” exhibition established one of the 
possible types of relationship. More suggestive still is the fact 
that special groups of workers from the Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union visited The Metropolitan for guided tours of 
a costume exhibition. Such workers would have a much keener 
apprehension of the technical foundations of costume design, 
and a much more intimate interest in the history of costume, 
than would the general public or even the average lover of art. 
Many of the craft collections now housed in our museums would 
take on new life if brought into relationship with workers who 
carry on similar techniques in contemporary society. 

Thus labor’s art projects share with those of management 
the honor of helping to give art a new degree of diffusion in 
the modern world, and a new integration with hitherto un- 
reached areas in our society. It remains to note four respects 
in which labor’s art program goes even further; four respects 
in which it is performing services unequalled either by man- 
agement’s art projects or by most of the established art institu- 
tions of our day. I refer to its emphasis on widespread creative 
participation in the production of art and to the resulting 
possession of original works of art by increasing numbers of 
the common people; to labor’s impulse toward mural art, and 
to the identification of art with the cause of economic and cul- 
tural democracy—which is to say, more simply, the cause of 
democracy. All four of these trends, far from being isolated 
or haphazard developments, are integral phases of, and reactions 
to, the culture history of the western world during recent cen- 
turies. Let us approach them in historical perspective. 

Prior to the industrial revolution, creative activity was the 
birthright of a large proportion of mankind. The laborer was 
a craftsman, working at a loom or anvil or potter’s wheel, and 
dealing with problems of form and color as well as those of 
physical execution. Even the artistically non-professional peas- 
ant found creative expression in his folk arts, and enriched 
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his life esthetically with the costumes and embroideries, the 
wood carving and painted furniture which those arts produced. 

In the cultural realignment which followed the industrial 
revolution, what had previously been a unity of artistic ex- 
perience for all men was increasingly severed into three separate 
forms of activity, and these in turn became the prerogatives 
or the burdens of three separate social groups. The creation 
of art, and the psychological satisfactions and benefits which 
accompany it, were increasingly limited to the professional 
artist. The possession of art was largely restricted to the privi- 
leged few who had surplus wealth with which to buy it. The 
production of common necessities, which fell to the lot of in- 
dustrial workers, was divorced from art altogether. Losing 
their folk skills and reduced in many cases to a type of labor 
which was little better than mechanical servitude, tens of mil- 
lions of factory workers, for a century past, have endured sub- 
creative lives and sub-art environments. 

These deplorable conditions neither the museum with its 
massed collections nor the more recent projects sponsored by 
industrial management have made any appreciable effort to 
correct, and for the obvious reason that both, in origin at least, 
were outgrowths of industrial privilege and dependent upon 
economic support received through such privilege. The federal 
art center program provided a short-lived outlet for the creative 
repressions of industrial society, but was too democratic—too 
exclusively concerned with the cultural impulses of the common 
people—to survive the political opposition of those seeking the 
maintenance of privilege. As a result of such circumstances, 
the union workshops and art classes are among the very few 
institutions in America today which offer the common man an 
opportunity to enjoy free creative activity in art. They are a 
natural people’s reaction to the creative repressions of indus- 
trial life. 

Apart from the psychological benefits intrinsic to the creative 
experience is the enhancement of life resulting from the posses- 
sion of the created product. Museums and management projects 
have offered the people a chance to see art which they could 
not themselves possess, or to possess free or in inexpensive re- 
productions. Both these things are good in their own ways, but 
neither can take the place of owning and living with original 
works of art. Labor’s creative groups, by producing such works, 
are making the possession of them possible both for organiza- 
tions and individuals within the labor world. The corridors 


and offices of Locals 22 and 91, ILGWU, in New York are 


hung with original oils and watercolors from the members’ 


workshop groups. These union headquarters have taken on the 
air of dignity and impressiveness hitherto associated only with 
art galleries or with the offices of high business executives. 
The paintings may not all be of professional caliber, but many 
of them are good, and all of them have an intimate relationship 
with union life which most professional art would lack. I pre- 
sume that the homes of the workers who attend the workshops 


~ are similarly enriched with paintings by themselves and perhaps 


, 


by other members of their groups. 

Thus both the making and the possession of art are on their 
way to becoming again a normal part of the lives of industrial 
workers. Everyone who wishes well for American culture can- 
not but rejoice in these facts. And this not only because of the 


_ inherent values derived by the individuals and organizations 


concerned, but because a vital folk culture has always been 
the best soil for the development of special talent and the best 
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guarantee of a normal appreciation and encouragement of 
such talent when it arises. 

Murals in turn take their place as an aspect of art which had 
badly decayed in recent times and which labor seems particu- 
larly fitted to help restore. The mural, a form of public and 
communal art, flourishes in times of strong collective feeling — 
and gives place to easel painting in epochs of marked indi- 
vidualism. Here again the social impulse behind the federal 
art projects permitted a momentary release of mural energy 
and was then sharply arrested. The labor murals mentioned in 
this article, though hardly. more than a first sign of activity 
in this direction, give promises of a great potential growth. 
The psychic and material conditions of union activity are right 
for the development of mural art. The unions are collective 
organizations having clear-cut social aims, and also having 
architectural settings which can be better fitted for their pur- 
pose, both decoratively and idealogically, by having pictorial 
expressions of their faith upon their walls. 

Mention of a faith leads to the final respect in which labor 
art has a unique and inherent strength, and that is with regard 
to the democratic social integrity which underlies it. This is 
particularly significant for the professional artist who partici- 
pates in labor projects. Conditions since the industrial revolu- 
tion have, in the main, severed the artist from vital union with 
society either culturally or economically. Management projects 
have placed a considerable number of artists back in the 
scheme of things economic, and have given them a new outlet 
for their creative energies. But to those artists who think and 
feel deeply about the condition of humanity in their time, the 
enjoyment of this new wealth and opportunity has been marred 
by the realization that all too often they are indirectly linked 
with an industrial order involving poverty, slums, and other 
undemocratic economic conditions, 

There has thus arisen, in the mind of more than one thinking 
artist, a conflict between his democratic social loyalties and 
his desire for professional opportunity and support. When 
such an artist turns to projects sponsored by labor, the conflict 
resolves itself and the relief is likely to be great. “Commercial 
and industrial projects can’t hold out the spiritual comfort that 
work with labor gives,” Ben Shahn remarked to the writer. 
“All they can hold out is the money.” Similar feeling from a 
critic was evident in Emily Genauer’s review of one of Local 
22’s New York exhibits. “. . . enormously, completely satisfy- 
ing,” wrote Miss Genauer. “And not only because of the very 
high quality of the pictures it included. The great satisfaction 
comes of seeing what new spiritual abundance had been brought 
to the lives of sewing machine operators and finishers. Every 
one of these pictures speaks of a life to which new meaning 
and depth have been given.” 

In short the art activities conducted by labor jibe with the 
fundamental spiritual traditions and social ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. Hence participation in them is likely to give 
the individual a satisfying sense of unity with himself and with 
mankind. In this respect labor art is a religious art—perhaps 
the most genuinely religious art of our times, Management 
sponsors have often been compared to the church and the 
nobility as art patrons. The comparison with the nobility is apt, 
both with regard to the undoubted instances of true noblesse 
oblige and to the more frequent self-concern of a dominating and 
possessing class. The comparison with the church may stand, in 
so far as the church at times became a worldly institution con- 
trolling great wealth and far removed from the impulses which 
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had originally motivated it. In the deeper sense, however, the 
sense involving a psychic drive toward the alleviation of the 
suffering masses of humanity, the labor unions are a much 
closer parallel to the church in its ages of divine unrest and 
socio-spiritual consciousness. 

Indeed as one contemplates the relationship existing today 
between the art activities of the two sides of the industrial 
world—management projects with the remarkable scope and 
power made possible by enormous wealth; labor projects com- 
paratively few and, for the most part, relatively humble—one 
is reminded of the situation which existed in ancient Rome in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The Roman emperors 
were the focus of worldly power and were sponsoring public 
spectacles in the arena, the building of temples to the estab- 
lished gods, and other impressive undertakings. Christian art 
was as yet little developed. The larger portion of it was still 
an underground activity, hidden from public view in the 
catacombs, and unknown to most of the population. Yet, though 
few could have suspected it, the future of art for the next 
fifteen centuries lay with the Christian and not with the im- 
perial projects, because the Christian faith during the next 
period of history was destined to serve as Europe’s chief 
avenue of social and spiritual growth. 

It is not inconceivable that this situation might repeat itself. 
A small and persecuted movement only a few decades ago, 
trade unionism now embraces 15,000,000 workers who, with 
their families, must total some 50,000,000 people—well over 
a third of our population. There are 40,000,000 additional 
workers in the United States, at the present unorganized. Labor, 
as a whole, constitutes all but a small fraction of our popula- 
tion and must always do so, for the economic and social struc- 
ture of society inevitably rests upon labor. If art continues to 
permeate this immense mass of American humanity, it will 
mean an enormous expansion of art activity in all its many 
aspects, and a corresponding gain to people of many kinds. 

To millions of workers now underprivileged, it will bring 
a share in the creative and esthetic aspects of life which should 
be the heritage of all. To labor leaders it will offer one of their 
most effective instruments of education and of public relations, 
as art has always done for the institutions that have used it 
throughout history. To artists it can mean new and vast creative 
opportunities and a new identification with the formative forces 
of their time. To the museum it can mean a vitalizing interplay 
with a great public which as yet has been little touched. If there 
is genuinely to be a people’s culture—and how can any but 
a people’s culture truly represent the century of the common 

-man?—then labor’s budding art activities seem to offer one of 
the firmest cornerstones for its foundation. 
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in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 
102nd Year. Design, 


advertising illus- 
tration, interior 


| N STI T U T E decoration, fashion 


artsy Tim 6Jarts: 


Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenue and 
school building. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Professional 
training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ce- 
ramics. Est. 1876. Catalog on request. 


teacher training. 


B.F.A.in all courses, 
Photography, pup- 
OF petry, jewelry, ce- 


ramics. Residences. 


Oldest school of art 
1330 N. BROAD ST. applied to industry. 


PHILA. 21, PA. Catalog. 


EARN. (esteem: 


SPRING TERM 
EXCELLENT PORTRAIT opening January 6, 1947 


PAINTING AT HOME Early Enrollment Advised 


800 Chestnut Street San Francisco, 11 


Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, 
Graphic Arts, Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, In- 
terior and Foundation Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


® Portrait painters who 
can PRODUCE LIKE- 
NESSES earn big 


ES cars THE RINEHART SCHOOL 
Bases hade before OF SCULPTURE 


painting begins. Under conducted by 
our unique Stuart System, men and 
women with no known talent paint 
excellent oil or charcoal likenesses. 


The Maryland Institute 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Study the evidence in new 31 Portrait Edward McCartan, Director 
Brochure samples. Many earn while ADMISSION is limited to students who have 
learning. Book is free on request. had preliminary training in sculpture. 

Oe a Seg Te a ll a ee ADVANCED STUDENTS are given studios and 
models and may carry out their compositions 
independently and on a large scale—thus 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 810 being able to compete for the Rinehart 

121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind alee at the American Academy in 

4 ome. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. SCHOLARSHIPS and money prizes are offered 


for the best work done by students, and GI 


OTs ed ES Se a a rr funds as well as scholarships are available to 
: new students of demonstrated ability. 
AE AE eA eT D gid Gta a's Saicno.¢ a Wilace scons weceecc) Students seeking admission to the school 
\ must submit photographs of their work to the 
Ci ; Director, 
ity State 


’ ARCHITECTURE * PAINTING ® WEAVING ® DESIGN 
SCULPTURE © CERAMICS © SURVEY OF ART 


Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING © SCULPTURE ® ILLUSTRATION @ MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG BROAD AND CHERRY STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


APPLETON, WIS. Art Gallery, Lawrence College, Oct. 
1-27: Ptgs. by Hulda Rotier Fischer of Milwaukee. Oct. 
28-Nov. 11: Vanguard Graphics. Oct. 29-Nov. 12: Drwgs. 
by Matisse, Seurat, Renoir, Van Gogh, (Mus. of Mod, 
Art.) 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. Pack Memorial Public Library, Oct. 13- - 


Nov. 3: The Fifty Books of the Year, 1945 (AFA). 

ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery, Oct. 1-15: Latin 
Amer. Prints. Oct. 15-31: Edna M. Way W. Cols. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum of Art, Oct. 1-15: Walt 
Disney Originals. Oct. 15-30: First Ann. South Eastern 
Exhib. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, Oct, 
8-Nov. 15: Cayuga Mus. Tenth Ann. Finger Lakes Art 
Exhib. in conjunction with Museum's tenth anniversary. 

AUSTIN, TEX. College of Fine Arts, Oct. 6-27: Artists 
and Walkowitz (AFA). 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Oct. 5: 
Ancient Peruvian Textiles. Oct. 18: Lipchitz: Promethus- 
Print Alcove. Oct. 20: Pioneers of Mod. Art in America, 
(AFA). Oct. 20: Three One-man Shows—Herman Maril, 
Grace Turnbull, Tony Carnelli. Oct. 1-31: Ptgs. by Milton 
Avery. Oct. 13-Nov. 10: “An Artist’s Zoo’? by Charles 
Smith, Jr. 

Walters Art Gallery, Nov. 20: Art and Vanity. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gallery, Oct. 1- 
31: Birmingham Art Club Non-Jury Show. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, The New Spirit (work by LeCorbusier) 
(AFA). 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Illinois Wesleyan University, Oct. 
1-20: Ptgs. by Rupert Kilgore. 

BOSTON, MASS. Albert H. Wiggin Gallery, Oct. 1-31: 
Lithographs by John Copley. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 6: John Gardner Coolidge 
coll. of Chinese Potteries and Porcelains. Oct. 30-Dec. 8: 
Animals in Art. 

Doll and Richards, Oct. 12: Portraits by Jeanne W. deLeiris. 
Oct. 14-26: W. cols. by L. Gerard Paine, Oct. 28-Nov. 16: 
Ptgs. by Stephen Etnier. 

Margaret Brown Gallery, Oct. 2: New W. cols. by Arthur 
K. D. Healy. Oct. 7-19: Exhib. and Sale of Ptgs. by Karl 
Zerbe (from coll. of Daniel F. Jones, Jr.). 

Public Library, Oct. 1-31: Lithographs of John Copley. 

Vose Galleries, Oct. 19: Ptgs. by Cadwallader Washburn, 
Oct. 7-26: Ptgs. from the Ogunquit Art Assn. Oct. 21- 
Nov. 2: W. cols. by James Wingate Parr. Oct. 28-Nov. 16: 
19th Century English Landscapes. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery, Oct. 4-Nov. 3: 
19th and 20th Century Drwgs. from the Coll. of T. 
Edward Hanley of Bradford, Pa. Oct. 16-27: Buffalo Soc. 
of Artists’ General Show. 

CARMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art Association Gallery, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 1: General oil. Nov. 1: General W. cols. Oct. 31: 
Five Portraitists, Etchings, Lithographs. 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art Association, Oct. 
6-27: Ptgs. by Marvin Cone of Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Oct. 8-Dec. 15:_ 


Masterpieces of English Ptg.: Hogarth, Constable and 
Turner. Nov. 24: “Taller de Graphica Popular” in the 
Print Gal. Oct. 20: Prints by Joseph Albers. Oct. 25- 
Dec. 8: Richard Florsheim-Prints, Lithographs. 

Chicago Galleries Association, Oct. 5: Assn. Chicago Paint- 
ers & Sculptor w. col. show. Oct. 9-31: Mahrea Cramer 
Lehman w. cols. Mark Coomer Large w. cols. Arthur G. 
Rider, Oils-Mexico & Guatemala. 

Exhibition Galleries, Club Woman's Bureau, Mandel Bros., 
Oct. 5: Oils, w. cols., graphic arts by members of the 
North Shore Art League. Oct. 7-31: Oils, w. cols. graphic 
arts by the members of the South Side Art Assn. 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. Art Museum, Oct. 12: Perma- 
nent Coll. Oct. 15-30: Oils by Major Charles Leonetti and 
Mayme Sellers Leonetti. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, Oct. 6: 
Prints by Seven Graphic Masters, Oct. 9-Nov. 17: Alex. 
Warshawsky and Max Kalish Memorial Exhib. Oct. 8. 
Nov, 3: The Incas, Oct. 6-Nov. 10: Goya Aquatints, 

Ten Thirty Gallery, Nov. 2: Opening Exhib. Group Show— 
Cleveland artists. Nov. 2: W. cols. of Cleveland Scenes 
by Martin Linsey. 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. New Hampshire State 
Library, Oct. 31: New Hampshire Art Assn. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, 
Heth Arts and Crafts of Mexico, from the Johnson 
oll, 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 5-27: 
Tex, General Exhib.; Historical Bldgs. of Tex. Oct. 5- 
Nov. 4: Contemp. Architecture of the Southwest; Survey 
of Amer. ptg. from 1700 to the present, 

DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute, Oct. 1-31: Local 
Artists’ Exhib.; Ptgs. by Joseph Girard (oils), Ptgs. by 
Edward John Stevens. 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts, Oct. 25: **Arts 
of French Canada,” “Engravings of Canadian Scenes’ at 
Alger House branch. Oct. 1-Nov. 3: Ptgs. of Franklin 
Watkins and Bouche, Oct, 22-Nov. 3: Work of Talented 
School Children. Nov. 3: 100 Photos of Artists in America 
by Helen Balfour Morrison, 

er Ph reams: Oct. 14-17; Advertising and Editorial Art 
(AFA), 

DURHAM, N. C. Department of Aesthetics, Art and 
Music, Oct, 15: Indian Ptgs. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Oct. 1-31: 11th Ann, 
P.S.A, 100 Print exhib. { 
FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, Oct. 6: Dolls from 
many lands. Oct. 17: African Negro Sculp. Oct. 10-27: 

Amer. Ptg. Today. ; 

FORT DODGE, IOWA. Blanden Memorial, Oct. 6: Con- 
ane w. cols. from the coll. of the Whitney Museum 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Oct. 
1-31: Four Centuries of Tapestry Weaving. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum, Oct. 6-27: 
Fifth Northeastern Wis. Art Annual, 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell College, Oct. 1-31: Ptgs. by 
Zoltan Sepeshy. 


OCTOBE. 


y 
a 
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HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Oct. 1-31: Ptgs. from the homes of Washington 
County, in honor of the Museum’s 15th Anniversary. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, Oct. 6: 
Prints by Bone, Cameron and McBey. Oct. 9-Nov. 3: 
Amer. w. cols. Oct. 6-27: A History of American w. col. 
Ptg. (AFA). 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Oct. 
6: “Man Becomes An Artist.’” Oct. 13-Noy. 3: 2lst Ann. 
International Photography Salon. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Oct. 
1-28: Small Animal Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, Oct. 31: Old Master Prints, English Pottery from 
Burnap coll.; Ptgs. by Jacorleff. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS. Thayer Museum, Oct. 1: Old 
Quilts. Oct. 5: Lithographs by Americans. Oct. 6-27: 
Town and City Reports, 1945 (AFA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Oct. 
1-31: Ceramics by Martha Longenecker and Maija Grotell. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, Oct. 21: Carole Blanchard and 
Karl Priebe. 

City College Library, Oct. 6-26: The Fifty Books of the 
Year (AFA). 

aA Angeles County Museum, Oct.-Indef.: G. G. 

oll, 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace, Noy. 1: Arts and 
Crafts. Year Round—Fra Angelo Bomberto 
Art. 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, Oct. 4-28: 
Drgs. and prints from Midtown Galleries. 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE. Currier Gallery of 
Art, Oct. 6-27: Ptgs. and drwgs. of scenes in the War 
Relocation Centers by Mine Okubo, Chinese Woodcuts 
= lied Winter Landscapes, Glass from the permanent 
co 

MARYHILL, WASH. 
Oct. 13-27: The 
Art (AFA). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Oct. 5- 
28: 1st Memphis Biennial for artists of Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas. F 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Art Institute, 
John Stewart Curry Exhib. Oct. 15-Dec. 1: 
British ptgs. 

Milwaukee-Downer 


DeSylva 


Forum of 


Maryhill Museum 
Figure of Man 


of Fine Arts, 
in Ancient American 


Oct. 13: 


Survey of 


College, Chapman Memorial Library, 


Oct. 6-27: Semi-Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia 
and the Caucasus (AFA). 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Oct. 13: Encyclopedia Brittanica Coll. of Amer. ptgs. 


Oct. 27: Wanda Gag Memorial Exhib. Nov. 30: Mrs. 
Thorn’s European Rooms in Miniature. Oct. 5-Nov. 2: 
Rubbings from Ancient Chinese Monuments. 

Walker Art Center, Oct. 15: If You Want to Build a House. 
Oct. 20: Dustin Rice (Sculp.); Hibbing Art Center Ptgs. 
Oct.: Men and Clay—The Story of Pottery. Oct. 22- 
Dec. 28: Well-Designed Articles from Twin City Stores 
(Everyday Art Gallery). 

The University Gallery, Oct. 17: University Originals. Oct. 


1-25: Ptgs. by Josef Albers. Oct. 28-Nov. 9: Barbara 
Morgan Dance Photos. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Oct. 6-27: 
Ptgs. by Contemporary Artists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. dHackley Art Gallery, Oct. 6-27: 
“Oil in Watercolor’’ (AFA). 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Watkins Institute, Oct. 17-Nov. 7: 


25th Ann. National Exhib. of Advertising and Editorial 
Art (AFA). 

NEWARK, N. J. Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Oct. 1-31: 
The Artist Paints Newark. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University Art Gallery, Oct. 
closing date indef.: Masterpieces from the Yale Coll. 
Oct. 6-27: Town Country Reports. (AFA). 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Oct. 27: 
Art Assn. of New Orleans Non-Jury of Selection Exhib. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Acquavella, 38 E. 57, Oct. 1-31: Old 
Masters. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave. Oct. 19: George 
Grosz: A Piece of My World. Exhib. of Ptgs., W. cols. 
and Drwgs. Oct. 21-Nov. 9: Umberto Romano: Behold 
the. People. Ptgs. 

A.C.A. 63 E. 57. Oct. 5: Alexander Dobkin (one man 
show). Oct. 6-22: Group Show. Oct. 7-19: Garrett (one 
man show). Oct. 21-Nov. 2: Liza Mangor (one man show). 


and Drawings, 


for the Loew-Lewin Motion Picture 


War’s Toll of Italian Art, presented lor 
Restoration of Italian Monuments in coUaboration IL t i 
Museum; and Creative Design and the Consumer, the artist’s contribution to 
the advertising program of the Container Corporation of America. 


Babcock, 38 E. 57, Oct. 5: Drwgs. by Contemporary Artists. 
Oct. 7-26: Ptgs. by Albert Pels. 

Barzansky, 664 Madison Ave. Oct. 1-21: Samuel Rothbort. 
Oct. 23-Nov. 16: Joseph Voctor Gatto, One-can Show. 
Bertha Schaefer, 32 E. 57, Oct. 4: Quilts—Fanciful 
and Documentary. Original compositions by Ethel Beam. 

Oct. 7-Nov. 2: Ptgs. by Alfred Maurer. 
Bignou, 32 E. 57, Oct. 28-Nov. 16: Ptgs. by Andre Girard. 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57, Oct. 2-22: Drwgs. and W. 
Auguste Rodin, 

The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Oct. 27: Rhythmic 
Arts of Africa; Black and white prints by Peter Sager. 
Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57, Oct. 12: Theo Pascal. Oct. 15-26: 

Jacques Faleou. 
Chappelier, 48 E. 57, Oct. 1-31; English Landscapes. 


cols. by 


Chinese, 38 E. 57, Oct. 26: Edna Tacon Exhib. 

Collectors of American Art, 106 E. 57, Oct: Group Exhib. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57, Oct. 18: Ptgs. by Con- 
stantin, Oct. 14-Nov. 1: Ptgs. by Roger C. Holt. 


Downtown, 43 E. 51, Oct. 19: Fall Opening—New ptgs. by 
Gallery artists. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57, Oct. 7-Nov. 2: Esteban Frances. 

Feigl, 601 Madison Ave., Oct. 9: Oil Ptgs. and W. cols. by 


Hazel Slaughter. Oct. 12-Nov. 2: One-man Show by 
Mariano. 
Four Sixty Park Ave., Oct. 21-Nov. 9: “The Wyeth 
Dynasty.”’ 
George Binet, 67 E. 57, Oct. 11: Cusumano—one man 


show, oils and sculp. 

Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., Oct. 1-Nov. 14: Founders 
Exhib, Oct. 8-31: W. cols. by Artists of Carmel, Calif. 

Grolier Club, 47 E, 60, Oct. 17-Nov. 9 Henry James. 

Arthur H, Harlow, 42 E. 57, Oct. 1-31: Ptgs. by 
Rungius. Etchings by Zorn. 

Howard Young, 1 E. 57, Oct. 1-31: Old Masters. 

Julien Levy, 42 E. 57, Oct. 26: Victor Brauner—ptgs. re- 
cently arrived from Paris. Oct. 29-Noy. 26: Leonid—new 
ptgs. from the Normandy Coast, France. 

Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth Ave., Oct. 1-31: Twelve Amer. 
Artists in Six Media. 

Kleeman, 65 E. 57, Oct. 4-31: Henry Rox, sculp. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57, Oct. 1-31: Washington Irving and His 
‘Circle. 

Kootz, 15 E. 57, Oct. 19: Religious Ptgs. by Andre Rocz. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 9: Carl Holty. 

Kraushaar, 32 E. 57, Oct. 26: Retrospective exhib. of the 
work of Boardman Robinson. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57, Oct. 19: Old and Mod. masters. Oct. 
19-Noy. 22: Ptgs. by Serisawa. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57, Oct. 19: Gouaches by Charles Schucker. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 9: Ptgs. and W. cols. by Olin Dows. 

Matisse, 41 E. 57, Oct. 1-31: Mod. French Ptgs. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 82nd St., 
Oct. 4-27: Advancing American Art. Oct. 11-27: Triptyche 
for the Armed Forces. Oct. 18-Nov. 24: War’s Toll of 
Italian Art. Oct. 18-Indef. closing date: The Renaissance. 
Oct. 18-Indef. closing date: Renaissance Prints and 
Drawings. 

Milch, 108 W. 57, Oct. 7-26: W. cols. by Allen I. Palmer. 


Carl 


Oct. 28-Nov. 16: Ptgs. by Ferdinand Warren. 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36, Nov. 1: International Book 
Illustration. 1935-45. 


Morton, 117 W. 58, Oct. 5: W. cols. by Vera Wise. Oct. 7- 
19: W. cols. by Robert Blair. Oct. 21-Nov. 2: Ptgs. by 
Mocom. 

Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. and 103 St.. 
Nov. 4: Photographs of New York by Todd Webb: “I 
See a City.” 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53, Nov. 3: Lauterer Pro- 
duction. Dec. 8: Fourteen Americans. Nov. 10: Modern 
Handmade Jewelry; New Acquisitions. Oct. 2-Nov, 10: 
Florine Stettheimer. Oct. 16-Nov. 24: Cartooning. 

Museum of Non-Objective Art, 4 E. 54, Oct. 15-Indef.: 
Loan Exhib. of Non-objective Art. 

National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., Oct. 2-31: 
Pepsi-Cola’s “Paintings of the Year.” 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, Oct. 5: New Mem- 
bers’ Work. Oct. 7-26: Edward Landon—one man show. 

Newhouse, 15 E. 57, Oct. 15: Group Selection of Old and 
and Modern Masters. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12. Oct. 19: Group 
exhib.—works by, Camilo Egas, Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Stuart 
Davis, Robert Gwathmey, Jose de Creeft, Louis Schanker, 
Hans Jelinek, Berenice Abbott, Alexey Brodovitch. Oct. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Some New Offerings for the 1946-47 Season 


re 100 works from the 57th Annual American Exhibition of Water Colors 
; Chicago Art Institute; The Temptation of St. areal 
ize-winni intings for the Bel Ami International Exhibition Competition 
De attnerie i “Bel Ami or the History of a Scoundrel” ; 


by the American Committee for the 
with the Metropolitan 


And Other Exhibitions on Tour with Open Dates 


include Semi-Antique Rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and the Caucasus, Textile 
Museum of the District of Columbia; Wood Engravings after Winslow Homer, 
John Brewn Series by Jacob Lawrence, loaned by Mr. 


Whitney Museum ; 


and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal, courtesy Downtown Gallery ; ! rit- 
Art Center presentation; and Oil in 
Watercolor, from the collection of a leading industrial patron of contemporary 
American Art—The Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 


the Work of Le Corbusier, a Walker 


Address communications to George G. Thorp, Assistant Director 


. THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


21-Nov. 4: Exhibition of Theatrical Costume Designs. 

The N. Y. Historical Society, C.P.W. at 77, Oct 2: 
Audubon’s w. cols. of Amer, birds. Oct. 2-Jan. 12: Amer. 
Presentation Silver. Oct. 6-12: Centennial Exhib. of City 
College. Oct. 16-Mar. 15: The Historic Hudson in Prints, 
Photos and Drwgs. Oct. 26-Noy. 24: 33rd Ann. Exhib. of 
the Allied Artists of Amer. 

Norlyst, 59 W. 56, Oct. 5: Jimmy Ernst. Oct. 7-19: Martin 
Nelson, Oct. 21-Nov. 9: O’Connor Barrett. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57, Oct. 12: Ptgs. by Eugene Ludins. 
Oct, 14-Nov. 2: New ptgs. by Charles G. Shaw. 

Perls, 32 BE. 58, Oct. 5: Ptgs. by Sylvia Fein. Oct. 7-Nov. 
2: Recent ptgs. by Tschacbasov. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58, Oct. 1-31: Drwgs. by John Graham. 

Rehn, 683 Madison Ave. Oct. 1-31: Amer. Ptgs. 

Rosenberg, 16 E, 57, Oct. 1-Indef: 19th and 20th century 
French and American ptgs. 

Schaeffer, 52 E. 58, Oct, 1-31: Old Masters. 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Place, S. I., Oct. 9: 
Staten Island Landscapes, Percy Leason. Oct. 13-Indef.: 
Ann. Exhib. by Artist Members of 8, I. Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., Oct. 16: Ptgs. by Bill Bomar. 
Oct. 21-Nov, 13: Exhib. by Emil Ganso. 

Whitney Museum of Am. Art, 10 W. 8, Oct. 3: Metropolitan 
Museum and Whitney Museum Acquisitions of American 
Art from 1943-1946, Oct. 8-30: Robert Feke. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64, Oct. 5: Amer. Federation of Artists 
and Sculptors. Oct. 23-Nov. 23: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Oct. 15: Work 
by Art Students, summer term. Oct. 30: Southern States 
Art League, oils. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Art, 
Oct. 21: Photographs by T/Sgt. Clarence Laughlin. Oct. 
1-31: Ptgs. from the coll. of Mr. James N. Rosenberg. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum, Oct. 6: 
Victory At Sea, W. cols. by Com. Dwight Shepler. Oct. 
13-Nov. 3: Oils by a Group of West Coast Artists. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Oakland Art Gallery, Oct. 6-Nov. 3: 
14th Ann, Exhib, of w. cols., pastels, drwgs. and prints. 

Mills College Art Gallery, Oct. 2: Best Student Work of 
1945: New Acquisitions. Oct. 6-25: Master Drwgs. from 
15th Century to Present Day. Oct. 30-Dec. 4: Art Work 
of Oakland Public Schools. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oct. 1-20: 
Ptgs., drwgs., sculp. and ceramics by Christine Miller. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, Oct. 12: Vanguard Oct. 
12-26: Holy Land (Life Magazine). Oct. 26-Nov. 9: 
Irving Katzenstein gouaches. 

OMAHA, NEB. Society of Liberal Arts. Oct. 17: Terence 
Duren—one man show. Oct. 13: Evan Gillespie—w. cols. 
Oct. 14: Original Time Magazine covers—40 ptgs. Oct. 14: 
International Photo Salon. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Oshkosh Public Museum, Oct. 31: Ptgs. 
Alabamian Artists. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum, Oct. 29: W. cols., 
Mrs. Loulie Anderson, Tampa, Florida. 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. Thomas Welton Stanford Art Gal- 
lery, Oct. 1-20: Devastation (AFA). Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 
Line, Col. and Form. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center, Oct. 7: Litho- 
graphs by George Wierz. Oct. 3-24: French Moderns; 
Sculp., John Rood. 

PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, Oct. 15-Nov. 
10: Antonio Sotomayor, One-man Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, Oct. 15: Photographic Exhib. of Modern Swedish 
Industrial Arts. Oct. 19-Nov. 16: Oils by Edward Gustave 
Jacobsson. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Oct. 6: Emlen 
Etting, oils. Oct. 19-Nov. 3: Francis Speight. Oct. 20- 
Nov. 24: 44th Ann. W. col. and print exhib.; 45th Ann. 
Exhib. of Miniatures. 

Philip Ragan Associates, Inc., Oct. 30: Oils by Margaret 
Chrystie. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, Oct. 1-27: Jewelry by Mare 
Koven; W. col. exhib. Oct. 1-Nov. 3: Sixth Ann. Special 
Invitation Show. Oct. 1-Nov. 10: Industrial Design by 
ACF Brill Co. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Indef. closing date: Popular 
Favorites: China—Old and New. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, Oct. 1-31: 
W. cols. by Julian Badiali. Oct. 1-15: Popular Photography 
Salon. 


The New Spirit— 


PRESS OF 
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OCTOBER EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA (CONTINUED) 


PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Oct. 1-31: Com- 
mercial Artists of Portland; Eskimo Art; Oregon Guild of 
Painters and Sculptors—portrait ptgs. by members. 

POUGKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College, Oct. 8-29: 
by Pedro Figari. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club, Oct. 6: Black 


Ptgs. 


and White. Oct. 8-20: Marion Nicholl Rawson. Oct. 22- 
Noy. 3: Wilfred I. Duphiney. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum, Oct. 27: Recent 
Acquisitions of the Print Room, Oct. 27: Master Drwgs. 


from the Museum Coll. and a Private Coll. 
READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, Oct. 13- 
Dec. 8: 19th Ann. Local Artists Exhib. 
RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 23: 
The Ptgs. of Thomas Eakins, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery, Oct. 4-Nov. 1: 
Pre-Columbian Art of Latin-America. Latin-American 
Colonial and Folk Art ptgs. by Avery, Hartley, Knaths, 
Rattner and Weber. Seragraphs by Guy Maccoy “‘Artists 


Look Like This.” 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Oct. 7-Nov. 
4: One man show by Dale Nichols. One man show by 
O. Jack Bond. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Oct. 
1-31: Louis Siegriest—ptgs. of the Comstock-Lode. Ptgs. 
by Jessie L. Nordman, Oct. 5-16: Standard Oil Prints. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum, Oct. 31: Purchase 
Prize Prints—1946, from the Library of Congress. Charles 
Wimar—painter of the Indian Frontier. Oct. 1-31: “View 
of the Thames,” lithotint by James McNeil Whistler. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Art Club of St. Petersburg, Oct. 
20-Nov. 1: Members’ Opening Exhib. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Oct. 7: 
Ptgs. by Morris Topchevski. Oct. 14-30: Ptgs. by Forrest 
Bess. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, 
Oct. 6-31: Work done by military service personnel thru 
the ‘“‘Red Cross Arts and Skills.”” Oct. 8-27: Reginald 
Marsh ptgs. and drwgs. Oct. 6-31: Modern Art Group 
Show—San Diego Art Guild. Oct. 1-31: Contemporary 
Master Drwgs.—lent by Santa Barbara Art Museum. 

Society of Fine Arts Gallery, Oct. 20; Early Amer. Glass. 
Oct. 1-27: Reginald Marsh ptgs. and drwgs. Oct. 6-31. Red 
Cross Art & Skills Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Mus@um, Oct. 12: ‘“‘Theatre de la Mode.’’ Oct. 25-Indef. 
Houses, U. SA. 1607-1946. Photographs of China and 
India by John Gutemann. 

San Francisco Museum of Art, Oct. 10-Nov. 3: 66 Ann. of 
San Francisco Art Assn.—oil, tempera and sculp. Oct. 
6: Jean Helion, oils and w. cols. Oct..29: Stanley Hayter, 
color etching and proofs. Oct. 20: Latin Americam Drwgs. 
Oct. 6-28: Paul Klee. Prints. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Schenectady Museum, Sept. 23- 
Indef.: Exhibit of General Electric Art Division Artists. 

SCRANTON, PA. Everhart Museum of Natural Science 
and Art, Oct. 4: Leaders of Photography: Matthew Brady. 
Oct. 1-31: American Folk Art. Oct. 1-31: Contemporary 
Ptgs. in Permanent Coll. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Seattle Art Museum, Oct. 2-Nov. 3: 
32nd N. W. Ann. Northwest Printmakers’ Purchase 
Prizes. 

SEWANEE, TENN. Art Gallery U. of the South, Oct. 9-28: 
Artists of the Sewanee area. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. Mount Holyoke College. Oct. 
4: W. cols. by Marjorie Garfield. Oct. 6-27: Ptgs. by 
Young Boston Artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, Oct. 1-Nov. 
28: Chicago Galleries—oils. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Gallery, Oct. 6-27: Fabrics designed and manufactured by 
Scalamandre. Semi-Antique Rugs (AFA). Norwegian 
Pottery. Oct. 6-31: Christmas Cards by Amer. Artists. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 6-27: Three County 
Exhib.—work of artists legal residents of Hampden, 
Hampshire and Franklin counties in Mass. 

STAUNTON, VA. Mary Baldwin College, 
Pastels and drwgs. by Diego Rivera (AFA). 

TOLEDO, OHIO. The Toledo Museum of Art, Oct. 20: 
Work of Students in the Museum School of Design, Oct. 
29: Ptgs. and drwgs. by Zella May Case, Toledo artist. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Oct. 6+ 
27: Definitions (AFA). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Howard University Gallery, Oct. 1- 
15: Latin Amer. Prints—I.B.M. Corp. Oct. 15-30: Color 
Reproductions—Twin Prints. 

The Barnett Aden Gallery, Oct. 1-27: John Brown Series 
by Jacob Lawrence (AFA). 

National Gallery of Art, Nov. 24: New Acquisitions in the 
Rosenwald Coll. 

Smithsonian Institute, Oct. 6-27: Soc. of Wash. Artists. 

Whyte Gallery, Oct. 9-30: Juan Junyer—new ptgs. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum, Oct. 
3: Students work. Oct. 6-Nov. 3: Fine Arts under Fire. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, Oct, 1-22: 
Etchings by Francisco de Goya. 

WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Association Gallery, Oct. 
1-31: Roland P. Murdock Coll. Oct. 27-Indef.: Prairie 
w. col. painters. Oct. 1-13: Acquisitions of year—ptgs., 
sculp., prints. Oct. 14-31: Wichita Artists Guild. Ptgs. 
by Alv Moore. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum, 
14: Ptgs. from Neuberger coll. Oct. 14-Nov. 4: 
as Subjects, 


Oct. 4-25: 


Oct. 
Objects 


Fine Arts, Oct. 6-27: 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
The Upjohn coll. 
WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art 


Society of 


Museum, Nov. 17: 


Japanese Prints. Oct. 3-Nov. 17: Arts of the South Seas. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute, Oct. 
9-Nov. 3: Earl Gross w. cols. Milch Galleries. Oct. 13: 


Butler Art Institute w. cols. County School Exhib. Oct. 
2.290: Fred Yost—one man show. Modern Advertising Art 


(AFA). 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ART 


EXHIBITIONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


PALERMO, SICILY. Works of 
sculptors are especially wanted for the first Mediterra- 
nean Art Show, to open in Palermo, Sicily, the first of 
October, under the auspices of the Society of Writers 
and Artists of Palermo. Other than outstanding Italians, 
artists of: Spain, France and England are expected to 
participate. “ limit of three works from each painter or 


American painters and 


sculptor has been fixed; prices for their sale can be 
specified, with the Society keeping a 15% fee. The 
Society suggests that perhaps these works, securely 
crated, might be sent via the numerous Liberty ships 
coming directly from America to Sicilian ports. On its 
part, it assures careful handling and safe restitution. 


Societa degli Serittori ed 
Palermo (Sicilia), 


Address the Society as follows: 
Artisti, Aula Gialla del Politeama, 
Italy. 


The Albany Institute of History and Art 


NATIONAL 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. Jan, 4-51, 
1947. Wichita Art Association Galleries. Open to Ameri- 
can Artists. Block Prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, aquatints, mezzotints and silk screen 
prints, either in black and white or color, Fee $1.00. 
Jury. Max entries four. Prizes. Work--work due on or 
before December 10,.1946, For information write Wichita 
Art Assoeiation, 401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

31ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
AMERICAN ETCHERS. 1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C, 28. 
Last. day for receiving entry blanks is Monday, Oct, 7, 
1946. Last day for receiving prints is Monday, Oct. 14, 
1946. Public opening, Tuesday, Nov. 12. Exhibition 
closes, Tuesday, Dec, 3, 1946. Prizes: Kate W. Arms 
Memorial Prize (miniature)—$25.00. Mra. Henry F. Noyes 
Memorial Prize—-$50.00. John Taylor Arms Prize—-$25,00, 
Henry B, Shope Prize—$50,00, Parish Prize--$25,00. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS’ FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Noy. 24-Dec, 15-—-New York City, Media: oil, water color, 
sculpture, black and white--jury cash prizes and four 
gold medals—entry fee $3.00. Open. to all artists—for 
entry rules write Audubon Artists, Inc. (Fifth Floor), 107 
Chambers Street, N. Y. C. 7. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS’ FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Miniature Paintings by living Artists which have not be- 
fore been publicly shown im Philadelphia Academy, 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, from Saturday, 
October 19th to Sunday, November 24th, 1946, inclusive. 
Decorative Miniatures are suggested on account of sales, 
Works intended for this Exhibition must be received at 
the Academy not later than Friday, October 4th, 1946, 
and must be sent with proper attachment for hanging. 
Awards and prizes. 


CALIFORNIA WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 26th Annual | 
Exhibition. Oct. 15th through Nov. 23rd. Open to all | 
artists. Media: Water color, gouache, pastel. Jury. Prizes. . 
Entries due Oct. Sth. For further information and entry * 
blanks, write George Gibson, 12157 Leven Lane, Los + 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF THE? 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM, , 
ALABAMA. Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Media: + 
Transparent and opaque water color. Prizes. For further ° 
information write Maltby Sykes, Pres., Water Color So- | 
ciety of Alabama, Auburn, Alabama. : 

11TH ANNUAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION: Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. November 3-December 15. Open to } 
ceramists of the United States and Canada. Media, fine | 
art ceramics: pottery, ceramic sculpture (including terra 
cotta) and enamels. Prizes totaling $1350. Works due at 
Syracuse Museum and following regional centers between 
September 19 and 22, inclusive: Cooper Union, New 
York: Cleveland Museum of Art; Los Angeles County 
Museum: San Francisco Museum of Art; University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Ceramists are asked to send 
to the center nearest them. $3.00 entry fee; entries 
limited to five. Final conditions with complete instrue- 
tions available Sept. 1. For further information write: 
Miss Anna W. Olmsted, Director, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


EAST 


THE SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 1 
REGIONAL EXHIBIT. All works submitted must — 
been completed within the year 1945 or 1946. All : 
must be deposited or sent so as to arrive at the Museum 
on the following days and hours—Mon., Sept. 30 from 
9-5; Tues., Oct. 1, from 9-5; and Wed., Oct. 2, from 
9-5. Artists may submit one item each in any or all of 
the following four categories—each item to be accom- 
panied by the exhibition fee of $1. Oil painting—framed 
but not glassed—not over 36” x 42” framed. Tempera— 
framed but not glassed—not over 36” x 42’’ framed. Water- 
color or Gouache—framed and. glassed—not over 36” x 
42” framed. For artists resident in Hampden, Hampshire 
and Franklin Counties, Massachusetts. 


“- 


MID-WEST 
a 
IOWA WATER COLORISTS. The second annual Iowa 
Water Color Show, sponsored by the Sioux City Woman's 
Club, will have its formal opening November first. 
one who votes in Iowa is eligible. Opaque and transparent 
water colors—matted, glassed and framed. Send to Sioux 
City, Iowa, Art Center, 613%4 Pierce Street, 15, Tow 
not later than October first. $50 purchase prize, $30 ca: 
and $20 cash. Forty paintings chosen for traveling show. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, Friends of American Art 
First Annual (Reorganized) Exhibition of Graphic Arts 
with Jury end Awards beginning Nov. 18th. Open to 
Artists of Western Michigan. Media: Handmade Prints. 
Prizes. No entry fee, Entry blanks due Nov, 2. Entries 
due No. 9 Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 East Fulton 
St.. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Twelfth Annual New Year Sho 
Butler Art Institute, open to artists of Ohio, Penna. 
Indiana, West Virginia and Virginia, and former resi- 
dents. Jan. 1-Jan. 26, 1947. Oils and watercolors, no in 
vited works, Jury. Prizes, Work acepted Nov. 17 to De 
8. For additional information write the Secretary, B 
Art Institute, 524 Wiek Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
LINOIS ARTISTS. Decatur Art Center, November 3-2 
Entries due not later than October 15th, Open to all 
artists residing within 150 miles of Decatur, Tl. Jun 
Prizes totaling $250, For information write Reginald F 
Neal, Director, Decatur Art Center, 


SOUTH 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA ANNUAL, Oi) 
and water color paintings. Not more than two picture 
by any one Artist may be submitted to the Jury and 
only one in the same medium. Medium must be st 
on entry card, Restricted to Virginia Artists oan h 
Carolina Artists. Entry—cards should be sent to: Mrs. 
F. W. Curd, 724 Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk 7, Virginia, 
and should be received not later than Monday, January 
20th, 1947, All work must be sent to The Museum 
Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth Street, Norfolk, Virgin 
between January 11th and January 20th, 1947, inclusi 


fs 
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